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Notes of the Week 


So Eamon de Valera has rid himself of the Oath 
of Allegiance. It doesn’t matter very much. He 
has broken the Treaty. It doesn’t 

On matter very much. He has betrayed 
ot the large number of people in the 
(still) Irish Free State who are sane 

and who set some store by their pledged word. 
It doesn’t matter very much—except to those, his 
countrymen whom he has betrayed. For Eamon 
de Valera—enigma, scoundrel, madman, or fanatic 
as you will—had already gone so far along this 
road that the rest of his political antics seem pre- 
destined. When his Republic is proclaimed the 
state of Southern Ireland will be pitiable—without 
any to pity. And when his adherents turn on 
him or the I.R.A. takes him by the throat, the 
person who will be most resentful and indignant 
will be Eamon de Valera. That is the way of ill- 


balanced minds. 


** 
* 


If Mr. Neville Chamberlain does give way—as 
many real Conservatives expect that he may—on 
the Co-operative issue, it will cer- 

Whose _‘‘ainly be impossible for him to pose 
Rubicon? even briefly as one of the strong 
men of politics. Of course, he has 

given, way already by taking a figure of £750,000 
for his Budget estimate of Co-operative taxation. 
But the real test comes now that the Prime 
Minister has recrossed the Atlantic, with or with- 
out the Rubicon. The obvious course for the 
Chancellor, with his settlement by consent 
spurned, is to revert to the proposals and: the 
figures of the Raeburn Committee. But Mac- 
Donald and Thomas, with whom, as some say, 
Sir John Simon, are more likely to compel a 


further scaling down of the claims of the State. 
And Mr. Chamberlain’s position can hardly be 
proof against a second surrender. He may have 
been overpersuaded about the payment to America. 
If he caves in this time, the Coercion will be 
obvious. 


Due to meet on June 12, when His Majesty the 
King will open it, the World Economic Con- 
ference will, we may be sure, have 
i. every initial chance given it that 

ingenious propaganda can devise. 

Comte But can sixty nations be expected 
to agree on anything really fruitful? Already the 
possibility of dissension is brought pointedly home 
by the speed with which other nations have 
dropped on the American scheme for a tariff truce 
that should last for the period of the Conference. 
This would not seem to be a bad scheme; yet it is 
not feasible because every nation is afraid that its 
neighbour will get in with a higher tariff before, 
or arrange a little juggle by depreciating its cur- 
rency, during the Conference, or simply want to 
keep its hands free. But if everyone insists on, his 
own. hands being free, why confer at all? Is the 
task of sixty nations in conclave like to be easier 


than that of cardinals ? 


** 
* 


Mayday, that used to be a symbol of nature 
reborn, and then a day set apart to typify the 
dignity of man’s labour, has this 

The year been turned into a grim em- 
sat & blem of his subservience to a 
remorseless theory of the State and 

of the hideousness that can be brought into nature. 
Gone the warbling of birds. The crash of 
maroons replaces them in. Berlin. Gone, Russia’s 
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former pleasant far niente. Three hundred tanks, 
three-fifty war planes in Moscow show the mujik 
what to expect. In Germany, Hitler, as Stalin 
in Russia, declares a charter of work, not for, but 
by all. Down with majority rule! Down with 
contracts! Away with trade unions! We, Hitler, 
will protect the workman—protect him, if need be, 
against himself. 


Work, all of you! ‘‘ It is the duty of each of 
you to contribute his share.’”” Im wunderschénen 
Monat Mai—but, soft, we forgot that Heine was 


a Jew. Worse still, perhaps, he went to live in 
Paris. 


* * 
* 


Lord Knebworth’s death in an air crash was 
a tragedy in every true sense of the word. He 
died flying as a Territorial pilot in 
Lord rehearsal for an Air Pageant; the 
Knebworth news was brought by his father to 
his mother, who was enjoying a 
brilliant performance at the Opera; he was him- 
self one of the most talented and promising young 
men we had, with a great career before him. 
Words neither explain a death so apparently 
meaningless and wasteful, nor carry consolation 
to those who suffer. The rest is silence. 
Of course Lord Trenchard’s plans for a drastic 
overhaul of the police will rouse controversy and 
bitter debate. Any scheme striking 


Officers 3 a Trade Union which has been 
aetliin allowed or encouraged to grow into 


a form of public tyranny is bound 
to be troublesome. And Lord Trenchard has been 
used to controversy. He is not a dove in office. 
But on the whole his recommendations will have 
public approval—largely in the hope that recruit- 
ment of more educated brains for the higher ranks 
and their freedom from needless drudgery may do 
something to lessen the advantages now enjoyed 
by the criminal. The police as a force deserve 
an absolutely square deal. But so do the citizens 
who pay them. And, for the time being, the 
criminal is decidedly the better man. If a large 
amount of the grandmotherly legislation which has 
filched our freedom could be swept away, the 
police would have a better chance anyhow. Robot 
traffic signals are a step on the right road. Free- 
dom from responsibility for criminals who sell 
chocolates out of hours and infringe a grand- 
mother’s whims would be a longer one. 


* 
They tried ‘‘ leg-theory’’ or ‘‘ body-line ” 
bowling (use whichever foolish term you choose) 
in the Oxford Freshmen’s match, 
er . 
—_ xford and the whole affair became ex- 


tremely dull and _ uninspiring. 
Experiment 
sins That, we imagine, was due to two 
-reasons—Oxford has no Larwood, but it has bats- 
men of sufficient sense to let the palpably leg ball 


go untouched if the legside field is packed. So 
the Freshmen’s match may have served some pur- 
pose. The fastish bowler will soon get sick of 
bowling his heart out if nobody bothers to take the 
risk of falling into his trap, but if by any chance 
he should persist, then the spectators will either 


fall asleep in their chairs or go away to doze more 
comfortably at home. 


* * 
* 


If only the Australians had thought of this 
admirably simple method instead of squeaking and 
squalling and passing resolutions 


re and sending cables, what a lot of 
PMG. fussy nonsense would have been 


saved. When Jardine’s men left 
for home we hoped that the foolish controversy 
had ended and would soon be forgotten. But now 
comes the Board of Control’s new rule with its 
talk of ‘‘ intimidation ’’ and its saddling of the 
umpire with the responsibility of first no-balling 
a man and then forbidding him to bowl any 
more. 


Could the old game be held up to greater ridi- 
cule? What bowler is there worth his salt who 
does not try to ‘‘ intimidate’ a batsman, even 
supposing he bowls as slowly as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald makes up his mind? Of course he 
tries to ‘‘ intimidate’? him. That is what he is 
there for. Equally batsmen who are “ intimi- 
dated ’’ deserves to get out or get hit—especially 
those very, very modern ones who take a two-eyed 
stance and cover the whole wicket with their 
bodies, so that even a straight bowler must of 
necessity aim at them and probably hope to hit 
them. If the English counties (and especially the 
English clubs) just go on playing cricket and stop 
pouring cable tolls into the Postmaster General’s 


pocket, we should have a jolly season. And that 
is all we ask. 


The sentence at Belgrade of three years imprison- 
ment on Dr. Matchek, the Croat leader, may prove 
the beginning of one of Jugo- 


———~ Slavia’s most difficult periods since 
Ju ae ent that country’s birth. Although the 


dissensions between Serb and Croat 
are not nearly so fierce as Italy’s Balkan 
policy would like, yet unity between Croat 
and Serb is much less than is _ pretended 
in Belgrade. Dr. Matchek’s arraignment on a 
charge of treason, so strongly disapproved by 
members of the Jugoslav cabinet that it nearly 
precipitated a first-class political crisis, can hardly 
avoid increasing tension between the two sections 
of the nation. Sentence has been passed on Dr. 
Matchek, but it may be that reasoned judgment 


will not favour the Government that instigated his 
trial. 
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In this encouraging spring, one may note with 
satisfaction that our winters are growing warmer. 
At Greenwich the mean January 
temperature between 1921 and 1930 
was 41.3 degrees Fahrenheit, more 
than two degrees above the long 
period average, and probably five or six degrees 
higher than in some of the decades at the end of 
the 18th and beginning of the 19th centuries. Our 
scientists are inclined to think that there has been 
something like a change of climate over the whole 
of Western and Central Europe, associated with 
a greatly increased prevalence of south-westerly 
winds. There is, however, no evidence that this 
change extends over the whole planet. These 
minor changes may be attributed to many local 
causes. For instance, it is often remarked that the 
Thames no longer freezes over as it once did 
regularly. The removal of old London Bridge 
and the drainage of the marshes in the lower 
reaches have accelerated the flow of the river and 
prevented its freezing. 


Milder 
Winters 


** 
* 

Six months road accidents, 3,129 deaths in six 
months—the record is ugly. It is depressing 
rather than encouraging that 
nearly 86 per cent. of these acci- 
dents were due to the human 
element; for it is precisely the 
human element which is the most difficult 
factor to correct. Possibly motorists may argue 
that since half of those killed were pedestrians, 
it must have been mainly the pedestrian’s fault. 
Unhappily, it is not always the guilty who suffer, 
and the man in the car has a better chance than the 
man on foot. Rules and regulations no doubt 
have a psychical effect, but only if they are 
enforced with vigour. There is no reason why 
the same law for carelessness should not be ap- 
plied both to motorist and pedestrian, as long as 
it is shown that the negligence of one or the other 
is equally perilous to human life. At any rate, 
the National ‘‘ Safety First ’’ Association is doing 
good work by getting out cautionary statistics of 
this kind, but couldn’t it change its name? 
Safety First is a rotten war-cry, as Mr. Baldwin 
and his friends discovered on a fatal occasion. 


* * 
* 


“ Safety 
First” 


The death of Dr. Leonard Huxley at the age 
of 72 will be deeply regretted by many Old 
Carthusians, for he was a master 
at Charterhouse for nearly 20 years 
and was always ready to help and 
advise his old pupils in the world 
of literature. Many will recall the days when as 
members of the Sixth they brought him their 
Greek proses and not improbably had a contro- 
versy with him over the problem of accents, 
though he was the most appreciative of teachers. 
It was the irony of fate that the son of the famous 


Dr. 
Leonard 
Huxley 


Professor Huxley, Darwin’s bull-dog, should have 
become a classical’master, but he made up for any 
anomaly by writing that fine life of his father 
which almost ranks with Lockhart’s Sir Walter 
Scott. He was till the end extremely young in 
outlook and appearance. All forms of physical 
exercise, including mountaineering, appealed to 
him, and he was often mistaken for the elder 
brother of his sons, Julian and Aldous. His con- 
versation, however, belonged to a former genera- 
tion, for he was an inveterate punster. As editor 
of The Cornhill Magazine, and a member of the 
publishing firms of Smith Elder and afterwards 
John Murray, he encouraged the young author to 
the utmost of his power, and more than one Satur- 
day Reviewer owed to him his first steps in the 

field of literature. 

** 
* 

The new Autogiro was flying the other day over 
the river and attracted much attention, even at a 
considerable altitude. It seemed to 


i have no wings to support it apart 
Aeroplane from a tail plane; yet its stability, 


thanks to the rotor blades above, 
was marvellous. Here surely must be the germ 
of the solution of air travel. Low speed has 
always been the problem, and a machine which 
can land gently with a practically vertical fall and 
take off in five or six yards opens amazing pos- 
sibilities. An aeroplane that can fly slower than 
a man, drop a parcel to a runner on the ground, 
and pick up one from him in normal flight brings 
the romancers’ wildest dreams within the bounds 
of possibility. Sefior de la Cierva is to be con- 
gratulated on his courage and persistency. 
** 
* 

The Sussex brute who was sentenced to three 
months hard labour for cruelty to a dog deserves 
all he got. Every animal lover 
will sympathise with the Chairman 
of the Bench who condemned him 
when, in expressing his disgust, he 
regretted that the magistrates had no power to 
order a flogging with the cat. The case was 
abominable, because the man had had five previous 
convictions for cruelty to animals, mostly horses, 
and had been to jail for cruelty. Men of this type 
ought to be shut up as maniacs, for their cruelty 


to animals might easily turn against their own 
kind. 


Cruelty ! 


Derby Day casts its preventing shadows. 
Which perhaps explains why a parlour maid 
in a small country house has 


Dublin’s ‘eceived, complete with addressed 
Rival but unstamped envelope for return, 


a book of tickets in what is called 
‘** GRAND DERBY DRAW in aid of Destitute 
and Homeless Help Society, 156, York Road, 
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Westminster, S.E.1 (late of Victoria Street, 
S.W.1).”’ The tickets are 6d. each, the organiser 
Leonard Woodford, St. Thomas’s Chambers, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E.1, and 
the prizes in ‘‘ Derby Sweepstake, run May 3lst ”’ 
range from £1,500 to £100 ‘‘ and 50 consolation 
prizes.’’ The Committee are ‘‘ Frederick Booth, 
Capt. R. C. Ellis, A. G. Day, Lady Grace Brisco, 
Mrs. C. Pyart, T. J. Rees,’’ the “‘ results will be 
published in the Daily Herald and Daily Express 
on May 3ist,’’ and ‘‘ H. V. Williams, Printer, 
Newington Causeway, S.E.1,’’ has his name on 


each counterfoil. 


* * 
* 


Such are the salient facts communicated in the 
book of tickets. Some may be fancies and the 


‘*results’’ to be published in 
named daily newspapers may, ob- 
Cc 8 viously, refer only to the winner 


and placed horses in the race itself. 
But it is—is it not?—an odd communication 
through the post. Perhaps it means that the 
gaming laws have been amended out of recogni- 
tion by some session of Parliament which has 
escaped public attention. But those of us who 
are most anxious for a change which shall dimin- 
ish anomaly and hypocrisy will find it hard to 
believe in such an event. At all events it all 
sounds strangely frank and even brazen. And it 
will no doubt excite curiosity in minds more im- 

portant, if not more acute than our own. 

** 
* 
The King has presented a new goat to the 
Welch Regiment to replace the former ‘‘ Taffy,” 
which has taken the journey always 
a shared by goats and men. And, 
doubt, ‘the new Taffy ”’ will 
Gantene be worthy, petted, and honourable. 
But one’s mind at once goes back to last year’s 
Tattoo and the enchanting sight of old Taffy, 
marching, counter-marching, wheeling, turning, 
forming fours, marking time, halting, stepping off 
on the left foot at the head of his regiment with 
a precision, verve, and dignity which no Guards- 
man has ever surpassed. In the Valhalla of Goats 
and Mascots the applause must still ring comfort- 
ingly in his ears. 


* * 
* 


Although a large number of ocean-going ships 
now use the gyromagnetic compass, the ordinary 
magnetic compass is still one of the 

Truth most useful and most important of 
about the the many instruments on which our 
civilisation depends. It is usually 
thought that its invention came from China, and 
that Columbus discovered America shortly after 
‘its introduction to Europe. One, Flavio Gioja, is 
credited with being the first to use it, in 1302, and 


a statue has even been erected to him in the Naples 
Exchange. 


Actually, these are all fables. Gioja is a purely 
mythical personage, and the compass was in use 
in Western Europe by 1187 a.p. It is indeed 
possible that the Chinese knew the directive pro- 
perties of a magnet by 1093 a.p., but they made 
no use of their knowledge for at least two hundred 
years. One wonders whether equally important 
knowledge may not lie buried in the Archives of 
one of our learned Societies! It would be strange 
if this kind of procrastination was the prerogative 
of the Chinese. And in any case we are showing 
a decided tendency to copy their customs. For 
instance, our present reliance on the Examination 
System is surely of Chinese origin ! 

** 


The sensational Press has done its best to 
suggest that hypnotism is one of the Ogpu’s 
methods of extorting confessions. 


om. of It is to be feared that their practices 
Seman are more direct, brutal and effec- 


tive. The limits of hypnotism are 
well-defined. No one can be hypnotised against 
his will, and experiments show that the patient 
will carry out no suggestions that are against his 
moral sense. The unconscious which takes charge 
of a hypnotised person—it is his own unconscious, 
not that of the hypnotiser—is anything but an 
automaton. It will pretend to murder a person 
with a wooden dagger, but it will absolutely refuse 
to stab with a real weapon. 


There are scientists who regret that the whole 
problem of hypnotism was not worked out much 
earlier. Its possibilities were being explored just 
at the moment when its practical value for pro- 
ducing anaesthesia was obscured by the discovery 
of anaesthetics. During the war it was used by 
certain medical officers for this purpose with great 
success. The M.O. of a Warwickshire battalion 
carried out a number of major operations so 
successfully on hypnotised subjects when anaesthe- 
tics were not available that he frequently made use 
of hypnotism in preference to chloroform. 


* * 
* 


To those who expected the millenium to 
spring from the Disarmament Conference, things 
must seem to grow curiouser 

Perils and curiouser ’’ at Geneva, where 
ese fists, if not physically shaken, are 


very much in evidence morally. 
Germany has produced no less than seventeen 
amendments to the British plan under considera- 
tion, each of which is capable of heating the 
atmosphere with the rapidity of an electric dis- 
charge. That the Schupo force, nearly forty 
thousand strong, which live in barracks under 
absolute military discipline, should be counted into 
the number of the army proposed to be allotted to 
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Germany, is elementary. But the situation has 
in reality developed far beyond the point where it 
is fruitful to discuss which of Germany’s armed 
police and militias are soldiers and which not: 
the official attitude of Germany of to-day shows 
that country to be in process of being organised 
as a whole for military purposes. 


After Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lord Grey and 
Mr. Lloyd George would seem to have understood 
this fact. Geneva itself will in the end have to 
understand too. It is not only useless to talk of 
basing peace upon disarmament so long as Ger- 
many is actively arming her mind. It is highly 


dangerous. 
** 
* 


One of the most popular and paying industries 

in the Philippines is large scale sea-fish farming. 

About 45 million pesos have been 

Fish spent on building and equipping 

Breeding specially designed ponds. The fry 

of the milk fish are caught and 

transferred to these ponds, about 50 to the square 

yard. When they have grown to the fingerling 

stage they are placed in the growth ponds until 

they are ready for the table. A 25-acre farm 

accommodates about 30,000 fry, of which about 
a third grow up. 


The milk-fish resembles a very large herring in 
appearance. It grows very rapidly to a length of 
three feet or more. It is very prolific, its fry is 
easily caught, and it can be cultivated (though it 
will not breed) in artificial ponds. Its flesh is 
succulent and much appreciated by connoisseurs. 
What a pity we can not find a fish of this sort 
which we could breed in this country ! 


* * 


One of the simplest ways by which farmers can 


meet competition from abroad is by following 
carefully the developments of ap- 


Farmer plied Science. The nutritive value 
Chemist and palatibility of a pasture can be 


controlled by choosing carefully 
the most suitable strains of grass. Scientists are 
still far from being able to lay down rules, but 
some facts are known; for instance, sheep increase 
in weight much more rapidly if they can find 
plenty of wild white clover. Artificial nitrogenous 
manures increase the ‘‘ carrying capacity ’’ of the 
pasturage, but decrease the quantity of clover. It 
is also known definitely that no two strains of 
grass react similarly to grazing or manuring, and 
probably the wisest course is to grow different 
grasses in different fields and to use a rotational 
system of grazing. 

It is to be hoped that further careful research 
will be carried out, both in the study of pasture 
land and in scientific breeding and crossing of 
cattle. Our farmers need all the help they can 


get. 


Why did Lord Linlithgow, chairman of the 
Joint Select Committee on India, the impartial 
committee, allow an article advo- 


“] nn cating the White Paper policy to 
appear under his own name in 


*“Home and Empire,”’ a publica- 
tion closely connected with the Conservative 
Central Office? Why did Mr. R. A. Butler, 
Under-Secretary for India, also a member of the 
impartial committee, make a speech in support of 
that policy at Liverpvol last Saturday? A number 
of Conservatives are anxious to obtain answers to 
these questions, and it will be interesting to see if 
any parallels for such ‘‘ impartiality ’’ are brought 
forward. 


The disgust steadily growing in the country at 
the Government’s India surrenders is well illus- 
trated by the constituents of Earl 
Magnan- Winterton, the very popular mem- 
imous ! ber for Horsham and Worthing. 
As a former Under-Secretary of 
India, his pro-Government speech ranked among 
the most important contributions to the debate. 
Almost simultaneously the Council of his local 
Conservative Association passed a resolution cen- 
suring the Government’s India policy. Now, at 
a full meeting of the constituency, a resolution 
mildly complaining of the Government’s policy 
has been rejected, and in its place a resolution 
expressing in the strongest terms objection and 
disapproval was passed by 161 votes to 17. To 
prove that they censured the policy and not their 
representative, they wound up the meeting by 
singing ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow ’’ in Lord 
Winterton’s honour. Which was, perhaps, mag- 
nanimous on their part. 


* * 
* 


A man standing on a plank 8 feet long by 2 
feet wide has been towed by a steamboat from 
. Dover to Calais in 1 hour and 40 

—— minutes. The temperature was 
it? low, and before the end of the trip 

he felt nearly frozen, as he was 

only wearing a sweater and shorts and was wet to 
the skin. Why did the poor fellow do it? And 
why, oh why, did the Times publish his accon- 


plishment ? 


The glorious success of the Houston flight has 
set Everest on every tongue, but how many of 
those who dwell on the syllables of 


The the highest mountain in the world 
ten ‘ know that its name was borrowed 


from Sir George Everest, the great 
military engineer, Surveyor-General of India, who 
entered the service of the East India Company as 
a cadet in 1806. His work on the trigonometrical 
survey of India was completed despite more than 
one breakdown through hardships and ill-health, 
and its success was commemorated in the naming 
of the greatest mountain. 
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The Future of Parties in Great Britan—I] 
By Earl Winterton, P.C., M.P. 


HAT vitally concerns every man and 
woman in Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland—although few of them are aware 
ot the fact—is whether these islands possess suffi- 
cient resources in present day circumstances, to 
maintain, in reasonable health and comfort, the 
millions who live in them—and increase, even with 
the present low birth-rate, by some thousands each 
year, or whether there must be a lowering of the 
general standard of living and/or a decline in the 
population. 

There is the greatest variety of opinion among 
the economists on these matters. The most opti- 
mistic declare that an unparalleled combination of 
fortunate circumstances, both in an abundance of 
minerals stategically placed near a seaboard pro- 
vided with admirable harbours, as well as in the 
hereditary aptitude of her inhabitants in finance, 
trading, ship-building, seafaring and skilled arti- 
sanship, gives this country an advantage over her 
competitors which she can never lose. The most 
pessimistic, on the other hand, say that our lead 
in modern world commerce last century was due at 
least as much to certain fortuitous events, as to 
our geographical position, or the quality of our 
men and soil; they instance our freedom from 
war or civil war at a time when our principal rivals 
were suffering from these evils, and say that, for 
these and for other reasons, our whole industrial 
structure would be too lop-sided and our popula- 
tion too large for our small land, even had we not 
hopelessly handicapped ourselves by an overwhelm- 
ing debt, by immense direct taxation, and by a 
completely uneconomic scale of living. 

How are the various political Parties trying to 
solve this problem of our bread and butter, and 
what will be the controversies arising over it? At 
present we have, in fiscal matters, the sharply con- 
flicting policies of the Empire Protectionists and 
International Free Traders. The first believe that 
the sole chance of an expansion of British indus- 
tries and agriculture sufficient to absorb our unem- 
ployed, lies in the development, by mutual 
preference and protection against the rest of the 
world, of the great material resources of the 
Empire. They reject the idea that such develop- 
ment precludes the increase of British or Empire 
trade with foreign countries. 

The International Free Traders, on the other 
hand, hold as an article of faith that every attempt 
artificially to direct our trade into Imperial chan- 
nels, diminishes the volume flowing into the 
broader rivers of world commerce. The struggle 
between the two schools of political thought is 
likely to assume huge dimensions. Though I am 
a Protectionist, I consider that it was absurd to 
suggest, as did certain members of the National 
Government at the time of the ‘‘ agreement to 
differ,’’ that the issue of Free Trade or Protection 
was no longer a live one. Those who believe in 
Empire Economic Unity will have to fight hard, 


not only to extend the ground which they have 
won, but to retain it. 

Now let us turn to another issue of great moment, 
that of the relation of the State to industry and to 
the individual, vitally aflecting the main problem 
which | have stated. In theory, the distinction 
between the Labour and the Conservative Parties 
is that the one is in favour of the State ownership 
ot production and distribution, and the other of 
individual enterprise. In actual fact, the differ- 
ence between them is blurred and indistinct. 

The experts responsible tor drafting the legisla- 
tive plans of the Socialist Party tend more and 
more to reject public ownership through the agency 
of Parliament, or even that of the local authorities, 
for control by a directorate arbitrarily chosen by 
the executive Government, but irremovable, save 
for misconduct, inefficiency, ill-health or old-age. 
Since, however, the great attraction to a certain 
type of wage-earner in the policy of the Labour 
Party lies in the belief—founded on certain past 
experiences—that he will have higher wages and 
an easier time if he works for the public than if he 
works for a private individual, Socialist orators 
cannot very well say, ‘* We will create, if returned 
to power, a number of new bodies, such as the Port 
of London Authority, to assume control of 
industry ; it is quite true that wage-earners will be 
no better off than they are to-day under a reason- 
ably good private employer, because our industry 
has to compete with that of other countries; but 
they will have the inestimable advantage of know- 
ing that they are working for the public, and are 
abolishing private profit.’ Such a slogan would 
hardly get a vote. 

Again, the Conservative Party, though opposed 
to State competition with private enterprise, has, 
in fact, like both the other political Parties, sup- 
ported municipal housing to a point where the 
principle, unknown before the War, has been 
established that it is primarily the duty of the 
State, and not of private enterprise, to provide 
houses for wage-earners, however uneconomic the 
process may be. It would be possible for Con- 
servatives to clarify and rectify their position in 
this regard as follows: ‘‘ As a Party we are 
opposed to State competition with legitimate pri- 
vate enterprise; but we recognise that thete are 
special features about the provision of houses for 
wage-earners which render a big measure of State 
construction and control necessary, but we shall 

(1) Insist on local authorities charging an economic 

rent to all their tenants who can afford it; we have 


made them grants, and we have a right to stipu- 
late how the money shall be spent. 

(2) Insist on those authorities paying to their employees 
wages which are no higher than those paid by pri- 
vate individuals for the same work. 

It is the fact that some Local Authorities pay 10 
per cent. more than Trade Union rates. 

(3) Limit by Statute the wages which may be paid to 
the workmen, as well as the profits which may be 
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made by the employers who supply the materials 
and build municipal houses. 

‘* We do not mind if we are told that some of 
these ideas are borrowed from Fascism. The tax- 
payer, through us, has shouldered the responsi- 
bility for building houses for wage-earners. We 
are determined to see that power to protect his 
pocket goes with that responsibility.” 

In fact, the antithesis between the political right 
and left can and should be carried further into the 
whole realm of State activity. To the vague poli- 
cies of the Socialists, part idealogy, part appeal to 
selfish interests, should be opposed this view and 
philosophy. 

‘* We are Conservatives, but we are also realists. 
We accept as inevitable the growth of State ser- 
vices and State activity since the War. Much of it 
has grown in a haphazard way ; we are determined 
to apply to the matter conscious planning in order 
to carry out our historic réle of conserving the 


resources of the whole people which, in recent 
years, have been too often squandered, aimlessly 
and needlessly, to serve sectional interests. In 
order to achieve this end, it may be necessary to 
extend State control in some directions, but, if it 
is, the extension will be carried out by businesslike 
and economic methods. We reject absolutely the 
idea that the State, as owner or controller, is neces- 
sarily better than the individual; for that reason 
we shall not hesitate to curtail its activities in cases 
where private enterprise can do the work better.’’ 

I would, therefore, sum up my conclusions as 
follows : the main battleground of political Parties 
in the future will be economical, because on the 
solution of her fiscal, financial, and _ industrial 
problems depends the very existence of Great 
Britain. 

There is, unhappily, no reason to believe that 
these controversies and conflicts will be less bitter 
than the purely political fights of other days. 


Sauce for the Gander 
The Position of Co-Operative Societies By a Co-Operator 


T the time this article is being written the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not an- 
nounced his decision regarding the taxation 

of Co-operative Societies. The result, whatever it 
may be, does not affect the real points at issue, 
points which have a considerable significance for 
the tax-payer in general. 

These points are two. It is not a question of 
whether or not the Societies shall pay the million 
pounds or so recommended by the Raeburn Com- 
mittee. It is much more than that, just this :— 

Does the taxation payable (or escapable) by any 
organisation depend upon the degree of political 
pressure that organisation can bring to bear? 

Are the Co-operative Societies, which are every 
year lessening the amount of taxable profit made by 
the private trader, to escape simply because they 
claim that their method of trading does not create 
“ profits ”’ in the ordinary sense of the term? 

The Chancellor set up a committee to enquire 
into the position, and the Committee recommended 
that the Societies should pay tax, not on ‘‘profits’’ 
or distributed surpluses, but only on surpluses put 
to reserve—which of course is paid by limited com- 
panies. The amount payable under this plan 
would be £1,250,000, which, with the Societies’ 
membership of 6} millions, is about 5s. 6d. per 
member a year, or less than a penny per week ! 

Mr. Chamberlain actually went out of his way 
to have three privateconferences with the Societies’ 
representatives in the hope of coming to a friendly 
settlement. 

What was the answer of the chiefs of the 
Co-operative movement to this modest demand, 
made at a time when everyone is taxed up to the 
hilt? It was-a protest which took the form of 
2,000 meetings, 12,000,000 leaflets, 40,000 posters 
and a national conference which culminated in the 
presenting of petitions, with nearly three million 
signatures, taken en masse to the House of Com- 


mons by close upon 600 distinct deputations ! 
Not once has there been the slightest evidence of 
willingness to respond to the Chancellor’s patient 
and friendly overtures. 

I write as one who believes in the co-operative 
way of trading, and one who has long been a mem- 
ber of a Society, but I am gravely concerned at 
this attempt to bludgeon the Government. Could, 
or would, any other body—brewers, teachers, 
cinema owners, or manufacturers—make such an 
outcry over one penny per week ? 

Later Mr. Chamberlain made them an alterna- 
tive offer—the nature of which has never been fully 
disclosed—but I can say definitely that it involved 
a considerably smaller sum of money, and this too 
was treated with scorn. 

It must be remembered that the Co-operative 
movement is no longer poor. It has an annual 
turnover of £320,000,000. Last year the London 
branch of the C.W.S. alone did £20,000,000 of 
trade. The movement boasts, quite justifiably, of 
its factories, its farms, its coal-mines, its hundreds 
and hundreds of interlinked societies. The London 
Society, for example, has 600,000 members. It is 
the greatest single trading concern in the country. 
Nor is it entirely a working-class movement, for 
thousands of salaried men and women buy their 
goods from the Co-operative Stores. 

That the movement is amazingly successful is 
evident to the most superficial observer. Look at 
the hoardings and notice the enormous amount the 
local society boasts it has returned in dividend to 
its members. The new London headquarters of 
the C.W.S., opened a fortnight ago, are palatial, 
and compare quite well with any other of London’s 
commercial palaces. The movement has even its 
own political party, provided with ample funds, 
and the propaganda magazines are numbered in 
scores. 
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No honest Co-operator would suggest for a 
single moment that the amount first asked by the 
hard-pressed Chancellor will cripple in the smallest 
degree the activities of the movement, which has 
its own bank and financial resources of a colossal 
figure. At the end of last year the assets of the 
C.W.S. bank, for instance, were £68,000,000. 

Yet despite undisputed affluence there has been 
this huge campaign against the tax, a campaign 
conducted with immense skill and enthusiasm by 
the paid officials, the leader being the ex-First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. Alexander, a 
man of immense ability who is spoken of as a 
possible future premier. 

That the campaign has made many M.P.s un- 
easy about their position at the next election is 
beyond doubt, and we are entitled to ask whether 
taxation is to be a matter of justice or political 
pressure. 

The Co-operators claim that their way of trading 
does not make profits as such, therefore they 
should be exempt from the tax paid by the profit- 
making private traders. This is really a quibble, 
for how can 63 million people, with their own 
wholesale organisations, honestly affirm that their 
huge concern makes no profits? If, however, the 
Government accepts their view that they do not 
make a profit in the ordinary sense of the word, 
then the only alternative will be to introduce 
special legislation to meet the situation, in which 
case there will, of course, be a bitter outcry that 
the Movement is being singled out for vindictive 
treatment. Co-operators, despite all their ideal- 
istic slogans, want to have their cake and eat it. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that something 
on the latter lines must be done sooner or later. 
The Co-operative method of trading is eating more 
and more into private trade. It will continue to 
do so, and no one can object. I am not a bit 
worried over the fact that as the movement grows 
there will be less profit for the private firms, but 
I am worried over the fact that as the profits of 
private firms decrease so will the Chancellor’s 
revenue from the taxation of those profits decrease 
also. How is that loss to be made up? From 
the Co-operative Societies is the only fair way. 

The Co-operators admit—or rather glory in the 
fact—that they are damaging private trade, and 
surely the obvious thing is that they should be 
asked to make up to the national revenue any loss 
it sustains through the diminution of private profit 
brought about by Co-operative activity. 

The real difficulty is that Co-operation is almost 
a religion with a proportion of the members, and 
that instead of looking at the taxation question 
from the point of view of the national revenue and 
everyone making a fair contribution, the Co- 
operators regard any attempt to tax them as a 
counter-attack on the part of the private trader. 
The private trader is the enemy of the state, so far 
as Co-operators are concerned, and he is to have 
no mercy, and no justice. He is to be “ got 
down ”’ at all costs. The morbid hysteria which 
Sir Edmund Ovey described as being present in 
Russian minds where the Capitalist countries are 
concerned is present with the Co-operator when 
he thinks of private trade. 


ERSE 


A Denial 
‘They neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God.” 
Here am I man to you; you, woman to me. 
Together we have fed life’s hungry fire 
Of love; plucked from the flames of fierce desire 
The peace that solves creation’s mystery. 
And shall that die with our mortality, 
Die like the summer leaves on autumn’s pyre ? 
Can we forget, or this rich longing tire, 
When these, our bodies, dust again shall be ? 
It is not true. Beyond bewilderment 
We shall regain the shattered entities 
Where passion dwelt. And, Sweet, behind 
the space 
Of life and death more than remembering lies. 
We'll find each other, and together face 
Love timelessly, in a supreme content. 
A. R. UBSDELL. 


Lachrimee Rerum 
I touch the hem of life; and see the earth 
So full of colour that is fading fast. 
The sounds that once I thought were sounds of 
mirth, 

I find are cries of hunger. All unmasked 
The world lies naked to my closing eyes— 
The russet blush of leaves that Death has kissed, 
The chilly cadence of a wind that sighs 
Along the borders of a day that missed 
The better beauty of the day before .. . 
Too late I find your meaning, lovely earth, 
1 understand when I can see no more, 
Your beauty pains me with a still-born birth— 

I touch the hem, and once again it brings 
. The sense of tears within the heart of things. 

J. YORKE BarBER. 


Journey 

Beyond the farthest edge the shalimar 
Beckons the traveller as should a star 
Illuminate him when the day is done 
And shadow is the phantom of the sun. 
Dust and cloudiness will show 
The way the caravans must go. 
And night shall be our pillow 
And icicles your willow 
Dropping hard tears like bullets in the snow. 
But still the road ascends, the summits rise 
Spires of the ancient. Here the body dies, 
And phoenix-like the soul is fresh unfurled 
Before new mountains in another world. 

M. Scott JOHNSTON. 


The Pedestal 
Gravely I took her: with delicate shame and fear, 
Lest I might bruise the goddess her captured 
wing. 
Gravely ‘a raised her, slim-footed, sure, on a 
pedestal : 
And withdrew myself cold litanies to sing. 
besser she stood and on me reproachfully 
azed : 
‘‘ This is high and unhappy—this is a stone. 
Stand you also beside me: hither, beloved one! 
And with you I shall not feel afraid or alone.”’ 
H.S.V.H. 
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Why did not the Prime Minister go to 


Russia ? 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


UCH trifles as the wretchedness of the six 

martyred Englishmen (his victims) who have 

suffered tortureand misery—which masquerades 
as justice in Moscow—did not prevent the Prime 
Minister from going off gaily to enjoy himself in 
America (and incidentally no doubt to promise the 
American President more millions of English 
money—for Ramsay MacDonald’s jaunts abroad 
always have to be paid for by millions taken from 
the wealth of Britishers). 


So colossal is his vanity that it must constantly 
be fed by visiting other countries—who bow down 
and worship him—ngt for his fascinating person- 
ality, as_he fondly imagines, but simply because 
he represents the great and powerful country— 
England—and they hope that by flattering him 
‘he will give them all they ask for—which he 
generally does. For the last time Mr. MacDonald 
went fishing with Mr. Hoover, Mr. Hoover caught 
the biggest fish—which was no less than a slice 
out of the British Navy. A lady friend of the 
Prime Minister told me the other day that he is 
the vainest creature she ever met, and when- 
ever there is a looking glass near he is gazing at 
himself every moment. 


I ACCUSE the Prime Minister of being per- 
sonally responsible for the agony and merciless 
persecution our unhappy countrymen have 
suffered in Moscow. They have been sacrificed 
by him to please Russia, and are the victims of his 
insistent propaganda to treat a gang of murderers 
and thieves as a civilised and dependable people. 
Never forget that it was the Prime Minister of 
England who tried to call a revolution during the 
War and who said ‘ Follow Russia ’’—which 
meant, of course, that he would have proclaimed 
himself Dictator. Russia!—which dragged its 
Czar and Czarina, the little Prince, and the 
three beautiful young Princesses into a filthy dun- 
geon knee deep with human blood and entrails— 
and foully murdered them. 


For years past Ramsay MacDonald has done 
everything in his power to make Russia important 
and to save her from annihilation. He is respon- 
sible for the enormous sums—said to be over 
£400,000,000 (a sum I think very understated)— 
that has been stolen from the British taxpayers’ 
pockets to be sent to Russia. And it is the Prime 
Minister who said ‘‘ By hook or by crook diplo- 
matic relations must be established with Russia.’ 


The Americans have plainly shown what they 
think of Russia by declining to trade with them, 
and Bolshevism with all its horrors would have 
been dead long ago had it not been for Ramsay 
MacDonald. It is he who has kept it alive — 


because Socialism and Bolshevism differ only in 
name, 


For ten years and more it has been nothing but 
Russia—Russia—Russia. Whoever suffered in 
England did not matter as long as Russia was 
studied, and this makes it all the more astonishing 
that—as his sole thought for so many years has 
been of Russia—he did not immediately leave for 
Russia when he heard that our poor compatriots 
were being put through the awful inquisition of 
the O.G.P.U. in Russia. One would have 
supposed that the first idea in his mind would 
have been to have rushed off to his beloved Russia 
and interceded for these unjustly accused English- 
men. Had he behaved as is the duty of a Prime 
Minister of a great country to behave, he would 
have stopped these infamous proceedings and in- 
sisted upon the Russians—of whom he is so fond 
—giving some semblance of justice to these un- 
fortunate Britishers who were being dragged 
through Hell. 


And what of Sir John Simon—the man with the 
smile that won’t wash off? My book on physi- 
ognomy says that people with a continuous 
Cheshire cat-like smile should never be trusted. 
Sir John Simon made a rousing speech in the 
House of Commons, which was rapturously ap- 
plauded, declaring that Trade with Russia must 
cease; but his colleague, Mr. Runciman, the next 
day altered this proper arrangement by insisting 
upon conditions which made Sir John Simon’s 
whole speech a complete farce. This little 
comedy was, no doubt, arranged between them 
beforehand. 


These two men call themselves Liberals. They 
certainly are very “ liberal’ with the Nation’s 
money—and that is where their ‘‘ Liberalism ”’ 
ends. Now Lord Palmerston was a true Liberal, and 
when Don Pacifico—who was a Portuguese Jew 
by birth, but a British citizen by naturalisation— 
was seized by the Greek Government and his house 
and property sacked, Lord Palmerston, after 
vainly asking for compensation, ordered the 
British Navy to sink or burn all the Greek ships 
in harbour, explaining to the House of Commons 
that wherever a British citizen was he should know 
that “‘ the strong arm and watchful eye of Eng- 
land ’’ would protect his liberty and his property. 
When this happened England was governed by 
men who were proud of England and would not 
permit any insult from any other country. But 
now England is governed by men who grovel to 
every other country—especially those who insult 
England. There seems to be a danger of people 
forgetting that the two poor Englishmen—Mr. 
Thornton and Mr. MacDonald—who have gone 
through all this misery are still—at this moment— 
in a Russian prison. How long is the nation 
going to take this lying down ? 
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“Get Someone Else” 


Walter Runciman's Threat—or Promise ? 
By Kim 


R. WALTER RUNCIMAN, President of 
the Board of Trade, on Monday night 
goaded into irritation by the severe criti- 

cisms on his Trade Pact with Germany, turned to 
the Conservatives behind him and said that if they 
didn’t like the bargain he had made then they 
could get someone else to do the job. It was a 
pity that the House did not applaud so happy a 
suggestion, but certainly Sir Joseph Nall voiced 
the views of a great many when he said that he 
hoped someone would quickly proceed to 
oblige. 


The fact of the matter is that Conservative M.P.’s 
are at last perceiving the general discontent seeth- 
ing throughout the country in regard to the feeble 
surrender of our economic strength as a bargain- 
ing weapon by Mr. Runciman. Apparently the 
average M.P. takes considerably longer than the 
man in the street to recognise that the ineptitude of 
the National Government in the matter of the pro- 
tection of our trade and the restoration of 
our agriculture is creating a burning feeling 
of indignation and resentment everywhere, as 
will be shown when this Parliamentary Colossus, 
with its feet of clay, now tottering, finally 
collapses. 


The Need for Revelt 


Ht is true that over the German Trade Pact only 
fifty Tories voted against the Government, but 
over a hundred abstained, and that is not without 
significance in these days when something like 90 
per cent. of members are little more than paid dele- 
gates of the Central Office. After all, even if 
candidates’ expenses are paid in part or in all—that 

_is of little use, when they have so disgusted and 
disheartened the big floating body of electors who 
to-day owe allegiance to no particular Party 
organisation, that on the next occasion they are 
quite likely to cast their votes in another direction 
altogether or refrain from voting. 


The best thing that can happen to the rank and 
file of members themselves is to stage a revolt, 
refuse to accept these three surrender Trade Pacts 
signed with Denmark, Germany and the Argentine 
—to be followed by other similar surrenders—and 
so compel Mr. Runciman to carry out his threat. 
If as a result the fat is in the fire and the Prime 
Minister follows suit, together with the other 
elements who label themselves ‘‘ National ”’ 
although pillars of Internationalism, these Trade 
Pacts may prove in the end a blessing in disguise. 
The issue will turn on whether the lash of the Party 
_ Whip is able to turn the scale against the revolt 
in the constituencies. 


_ It is almost fatuous to endeavour to apply reason 
to Mr, Runciman’s negotiations with foreign 


powers, which even he had to admit were not 
‘* pretentious.’’ After all if a man is heavily 
armed with powerful weapons and without making 
any effort proceeds to allow adversaries who should 
be at his mercy to bind and tie him up without so 
much as a protest one can only imagine him to be 
a case for a mental specialist. 


He is at any rate, like all Free Traders in these 
times, a biological curiosity. With a swish of the 
pen he cuts away the Tariffs which have been given 
to our struggling industrialists, and destroys the 
margin of security gained after sweating blood by 
our infant industries whose factories have been 
erected with capital kept in or brought to this 
country and are affording employment to tens of 
thousands. It is apparently nothing to him to 
regulate tariffs so as to reduce the sinister unem- 
ployment figures. To him it appears to be the 
essence of high statesmanship to allow the Danes 
to dump their bacon, eggs, and butter on a quota 
system without subscribing a penny to the Customs 
Revenue, rather than to assist in the recovery of the 
British farmer, whose plight is becoming more 
and more desperate, despite what Mr. Walter 
Elliot, the most plausible of Ministers, may say to 
the contrary, since facts are facts. 


“On the Spot” 


As for the Argentine Trade Pact, it is evident 
that in order to receive some of the moneys which 
belong to us he is presenting them with a free 
market worth 75 millions a year, every penny of 
it being to the detriment of the British producer or 
the Oversea Dominions. What words can 
adequately describe such a surrender? In all this, 
moreover, no attempt to provide for currency depre- 
ciations has been made. As Mr. Amery stated, 
‘* A serious currency depression in Germany, 
Belgium or Poland would entirely destroy the 
value of the concessions given us, while at the same 
time it would enormously enhance the value of the 
concessions we are making on our duties.” The 
main concession in return for all these things is an 
additional market for our coal, in quantities so un- 
satisfactory as to rouse the ire of the entire coal 
trade. That is the one ewe lamb out of the whole 
flock. 


It is so obvious as to be scarcely worth saying 
that as the leopard cannot change his spots, so the 
Free Trade fanatic cannot change his mentality. 
When Mr. Runciman was made President of the 
Board of Trade, it was inevitable sooner or later 
that the country would be put “‘ on the spot.’’ The 
question remains whether these right honourable 
political gangsters are going to be allowed 
to get away with it. If they are there will 
be more trouble than the resignation of Mr. 
Runciman, 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


AS Brahms a decadent? There is heresy 
in the very question. To-morrow will be 
the seventh of May, and all over the cul- 

tured world people will remember that Johannes 
Brahms was born in Hamburg one hundred years 
ago. Inevitably there will be a summing-up of 
his achievements, and according to the tempera- 
ments and understandings of his admirers and 
detractors he will be placed definitely among the 
immortals or among the bores, or indefinitely 
among the immortals who are just a little tedious. 


One does not usually associate highly moral 
people with decadence—within the strictly literal 
meaning of that word—nor does one ordinarily 
regard a serious work of art as degenerate. We 
agree, I think, that decadence and degeneracy are 
closely related conditions, if not actually synony- 
mous. ‘To say that a person is over-civilised (and 
consequently decadent) is somehow less unpleasant 
than to say he is degenerate; so we keep the two 
(possibly synonymous) terms strictly apart in cer- 
tain cases to avoid misunderstanding. 


We may talk glibly, even truthfully, of a nation 
or an empire being decadent, but we would hesitate 
before describing a whole community as degener- 
ate. We know that the art of Pompeii was 
decadent and we have the evidence of our eyes that 
it was degenerate ; and again we find the two terms 
mean, in the last analysis, the same thing. We 
remember the poetry of the French Décadents and 
its vogue a generation or two ago; we remember 
that even poets may be degenerate, that a degen- 
erate may be a criminal idiot—and again we would 
keep the two words carefully apart. 


The Brahm's Cult 


Thirty years ago and more the arch-priests of 
the Brahms cult in this country were Mr. J. A. 
Fuller Maitland and the late Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford. Sir Hubert Parry was in command at 
the Royal College of Music, Stanford at Cam- 
bridge, and although Brahms refused to come to 
Cambridge and accept an honorary degree the 
cult, with the tremendous apostleship of Joachim 
to give it weight, persisted. 

It was realised that the aim of Brahms, worthy 
and legitimate enough, was to achieve a synthesis 
of the classic and romantic, but if the cult were 
to develop and spread it practically implied a 
denial of Liszt and any other dangerous roman- 
tics. Berlioz must be suppressed and the wilder 
Russians ignored. 

In the columns of The Saturday Review John 
F Runciman, the most trenchant critic of his day, 
laughed at what he irreverently dubbed the 
Kensington gang. Brahms continued to flourish, 
of course, though he might well have asked to be 
saved from his too loyal friends. The ideals of 
Liszt were antipathetic to him, and no doubt much 
was made of the fact that on the occasion of his one 
and only visit to the Weimar circle he retreated 
(as his friend Guido Adler has remarked) quickly 


and firmly. Yet his admiration for Wagner and 
Verdi is vouched for, and is not to be regarded as 
inconsistent in one not attracted to the operatic 
stage. His love, too, for the tunes of Hungary 
and of German Volkslieder somewhat contradicted 
his artistic austerity. 


When we come to a revaluation of his work 
tu-day, or to consider, rather, how he is regarded 
ii Our own country now that his original adherents 
have nearly all disappeared, we find his position 
consolidated and strengthened, but opinions still 
divided as to his greatness. Mr. Fuller Maitland 
has laid it down that Brahms is ‘“‘ the greatest 
musical architect since Beethoven ”’ and that his 
position ‘s not only among the great masters but 
that ‘‘he must be assigned a place with the greatest 
of them all.’’ This opinion is presumably held 
by most musical conservatives. On the other hand, 
Mr. Ernest Newman, whose view is more likely 
‘oe be shared by the younger generation, demon- 
strated the other day with his usual lucidity pre- 
cisely why Brahms cannot be regarded as 
supremely great: his work showed no such mental 
evolution as that to be observed (for example) in 
Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi or Berlioz. 


Brahms, with all his magnificent output of 
chamber music, choral music, symphonies and 
what not, was saying at the end of his career very 
much what he was saying at the beginning. Pad- 
ding often took the place of genuine creative force ; 
device for device’s sake became, at times, almost 
an obsession. The passacaglia in the last move- 
ment of the fourth symphony was hailed as a 
marvel of ingenuity, though Mr. Fuller Maitland 
had to admit that even students fairly familiar with 


the movement “‘ find themselves in danger of 
losing the theme.’’ 


Renascence or Decadence 


} I suggest that device for its own sake, if prac- 
tised to excess, is a sign of decadence. It is the 
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outstanding characteristic of Schénberg’s maturity, 
and of much in Alban Berg and Hindemith. The 
mentalities of Brahms and of central Europeans 
of to-day may be poles apart, but in their pre- 
occupation with matters of technique at least they 
assume a family likeness. An antithesis of deca- 
dence is renascence. Did the work of Brahms 
represent a renascence in German art or shall we 
allow that the composer was “‘ last in the great 
line of German symphonists ’’—a line in decay ? 
It was Blake, I think, who held that exuberance is 
beauty. Exuberance is not merely a characteristic 
but an essential quality in renascence. Was 
exuberance the characteristic quality of Brahms’s 
music? His piano works are a microcosm of his 
whole esthetic utterance. Look again at his 
Ballades, Rhapsodies, Intermezzi and so on, or 
turn on the fine records Backhaus has made for 
H.M.V. Listen to that Scherzo in E flat, so 
remote in spirit from a true scherzo ; to those several 
Capricci, so uncapricious; to that Romance which 
is unable to soar. The music is generally medita- 
tive or assertive, and when it is assertive it pounds 
away as it does in the symphonies. It is the music 


of a congested, un-free mind. Lyricism is held in 
check—with what apologists call classical restraint 
—hblessed phrase! 

Such decadence as one may find in Brahms was 
a matter of inhibition, mental rather than spiritual. 
And he remains adorable, in many ways without 


peer. 


Hugh Campbell's Concerts 


One of the most interesting of recent recitals 
was that given in Grotrian Hall by Hugh 
Campbell in association with Harold Craxton and 
Herbert Hughes. There are probably not half-a- 
dozen singers in the country to-day who have Mr. 
Campbell’s flair for programme-making or his 
talent for interpretation. On this occasion he 
sang 26 songs, most of them unfamiliar and all 
of them with some quality to attract the connois- 
seur. His voice is not robust, but perfect diction 
and a fine sense of comedy and tragedy made his 
renderings, whether of Saint-Saéns or Schumann, 
of the Irish songs of Hughes or Scots arrange- 
ments of Pierrepont, a rare delight. 


The Crime of the Grandee 


By a Special Correspondent in Spain 


HE agrarian law of the Republic declares a 

large number of big estates to be confiscated 

with compensation to the owners; however, 
only a few have been taken over owing to the 
government having so far failed to provide the 
capital necessary to pay for and work them; the 
idea of the agrarian law is that the confiscated 
estates shall be worked by the municipalities, who 
have been given powers to oblige the people to 
work on them if the necessary labour is not forth- 
coming; this sounds like the forced labour of 
another country. The anti-climax to justice is 
reached in this law by the declaration of confisca- 
tion without any compensation of the estates of all 
‘* Grandes de Espajfia’’ ; in connection with the law 
there was recently published in the press a decree 
giving the names of some 200 Grandes, which in- 
cluded some of the largest landowners and the most 
distinguished names of the nobility of Spain. 


““ Grande de Espajia ’’ (from which comes the 
English word ‘‘ grandee ’’) is the proudest title of 
Spain, one of whose privileges is that of the 
holder being entitled to keep his hat on in the 
presence of his King. These estates are to be 
confiscated because the owners are grandees and 
for no other reason, and irrespective of whether 
the estates have been well or badly managed or 
whether the owners have been implicated or not 
in politics. However, though declared confiscate, 
the confiscation has so far not been made effective, 
apparently for the same reason, lack of capital; 
but a serious and natural result must be that the 
owners cease to cultivate or take an interest in 


estates that are to be taken away from them, 
and consequently a decrease in agricultural pro- 
duction and increase in unemployment. 


These large estates are mostly in Andalucia, 
Estremadura and the North of Spain, but the re- 
publican agrarian policy has also affected Cata- 
lonia, where the land is much sub-divided and 
usually held by small tenants on a produce-sharing 
basis with the owners; the Marxian doctrine of 
‘* what is yours is mine ’’ has had its inevitable 
effect, and in some parts the tenants only consent 
tu pay a portion of the rent in kind stipulated in 
their contracts, while in others they refuse to pay 
any rent at all. 


By the irony of Providence, Good Friday and 
the anniversary of the advent of the Republic fell 
this year on the same day. The authorities held 
functions and celebrations on the morning of Good 
Friday, which has in previous years been rigidly 
observed throughout Spain in reverent quiet and 
even with the complete stoppage of all traffic in 
the streets. 


This action of the authorities, added to the 
government’s hostility to Christianity, evidenced 
in the religious law now under discussion in the 
Cortes, had its effect on the religious feelings of 
the faithful, for the churches and cathedrals were 
exceptionally crowded throughout Holy Week and 
such traditional customs as those of the palms on 
Palm Sunday and the Via Crucis processions on 
Good Friday were increasingly observed. Thus 
was evidenced the strife between the opposing 
schools of Christ and Carl Marx, 
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“Ears Have They...” 


By Mary Pardoe 


HERE is a wide spread belief to-day that the 
increase of wireless and mechanical music 
generally is going to make our children 

more sensitive to music and the finer gradations of 
sound. 


To this fallacy is due the grave danger of the 
rising generation becoming almost, if not com- 
pletely, tone deaf. 


The ear of a small child is acute and extra- 
ordinarily sensitive, for it will quickly pick up new 
words and the accent and intonation of those with 
whom it lives. 

The fine inflections of the French language, the 
subtle distinction between AN, ON and EN for 
instance, which present to the average Englishman 
almost insuperable difficulties, are to the small 
English child no difficulties at all. It acquires the 
tones and half tones, the nuances and cadences of a 
foreign language as easily as those of its mother 
tongue. As it grows older, unless gifted with 
exceptional ability, the child’s ear becomes 
gradually tuned to the more ordinary and blatant 
sounds of existence, and unless carefully educated, 
loses the capacity for minute aural distinction and 
classification. 

The difficulty often experienced by the student 
in speaking a foreign language with the correct 
accent and intonation is not due to any inherent 
difference in the vocal apparatus of varying 
nationalities. It is caused by his inability to dis- 
tinguish between the sound of the language as 
spoken by the native and by himself. 


The Child's Defence 


The small child beginning consciously to realise 
the world in which it lives is helped by complete 
absorption in the affairs of the moment, and 
abstraction from everything it fails to understand. 
Unnoticed in a room of elders the small child will 
speedily become absorbed in its own affairs, and, 
unable to understand one word in fifty of adult 
conversations, will be oblivious of the talk around 
it. With other sounds it is the same. A child 
living in a home where wireless and the gramo- 
phone are never silent all day long, or in a home 
where advanced music is incessantly played or 
sung, is liable to grow up either oblivious, or quite 
unappreciative of music, classical or otherwise ; 
either because the noise has been so con- 
tinuous as to become as much part of an unnoticed 
background as the sound of motor engines and 
horns, or because, the sounds being too advanced 
and complicated for its understanding, it has fallen 
back on the usual defence of ignoring them. 


To-day we live in a world of noise. It forms the 
background of most lives and is of a complicated 
and ear-deadening nature. Ever present it be- 
comes familiar and many young people feel ill at 
ease or even frightened in what thev call “‘ the 
silence of the country.” 


Could poner, sound more ludicrous to the 
countryman who knows that by night and day the 


country is alive with sounds which, alas, many 
a modern child does not hear, and before long may 
not be able to hear, unless we take care that its 
heritage of an acute and sensitive ear is not 
destroyed ? 

To be at its best, hearing, like other functions 
of the body, needs education, explanation, and 
guidance. It is as unreasonable to expect a small 
child to appreciate a symphony concert as to give 
him Shakespeare’s plays before he can read Bo 
Peep; yet this is what we are doing musically 
every day. 


Lullabies 


Before the advent of wireless or the gramo- 
phone all who had any feeling for music were 
chiefly compelled to make it for themselves. 
Parents and nurses frequently sang to their 
children ; what matter if their voices were not too 
beautiful, for the child was not too critical, and 
there were few small children who were not brought 
up on nursery rhymes and children’s hymns? 
Being by nature mimics they began to learn the 
A BC of music almost in their cradles. 

To-day wireless and the gramophone have taken 
the place of individual music-making, and against 
a background of mechanical noises the child hears 
classical concerts and opera on the one hand, or 
jazz and its like on the other. All these are too 
complicated for so small and sensitive a mind, and 
jazz and symphony join the background of klaxon 
and car. 

Extreme youth passes, and when schooldays 
come, parents and teachers realise that there is no 
music in these children, and try to remedy the lack 
by classes of musical appreciation and children’s 
concerts. 

At a school concert this year the children of 
from six to nine years ‘‘ sang’”’ simple nursery 
rhymes to piano accompaniment. To a music 
lover the performance was horrifying. They kept 
more or less in time, but it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish any tune ; some voices went up, some went 
down, some droned on the same note throughout, 
and no child showed any sign of enjoyment. The 
sensitiveness of these children’s ears had already 
been blunted and careful teaching in school had 
been unable to restore it. 

From such tone deafness there can be no true 
recovery. 

This argument is not designed to depreciate the 
immense enjoyment which wireless and the gramo- 
phone give to music lovers. They bring music to 
many who would have no other chance of hearing 
it. They could be adapted to the advantage of 
even very small children, but the intimate com- 
munion between the singing mother and the 
listening child would still be lacking. 

Already it is noticeable that young people often 
turn on wireless or the gramophone whatever they 
may be doing, apparently feeling the need of a 
background of noise to which they pay little or no 
conscious attention. 
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By JOHN POLLOCK. 


Lyric. ‘‘ When Ladies Meet.’’ 
Crothers. 


ISS CROTHERS is an American dramatist, 
reputed to have written fifty-five plays. To 
judge from the first to be imported to our shores 
she is the spiritual child of the late Clyde Fitch, 
who wrote sixty—only reference to a biographical 
dictionary saved me from saying a hundred and 
sixty. But indeed the extent of the output is 
immaterial; once the method is mastered, there 
seems no reason, save limits of time and will, why 
the typewriter should not indefinitely click out 
pages of second-rate badinage round a situation 
artificial and, in the present case, trite. Miss 
Crothers lacks Clyde Fitch’s peculiar knack of 
tickling scenes, like that of the lovers embracing 
under pelting—and quite real—rain, or the young 
lady discovered sitting on a pile of trunks at a 
railway station. She makes up by dabs of heavy 
transatlantic sentiment, that the second-night 
audience seemed to find a trifle irksome. Myself, 
I prefer the Clyde Fitch manner. 

‘* When Ladies Meet ’’ gives us real rain too, 
seen through the windows of Bridget Drake’s 
country cottage in Connecticut, where Miss 
Crothers winds her marionettes into action. It is 
a neat effect, in consonance with some neat 
scenery ; but why is the accompanying thunder so 
paltry? Attention is drawn to this by the empti- 
ness of the play that makes one long for any sub- 
sidiary appurtenance to fill it. | Miss Crothers’ 
main idea is a very good one, and a very old one. 
In how many plays has not a meeting between wife 
and mistress provided the climax? That in 
‘“‘ Zaza’ is among the most famous. And this is 
the climax on which Miss Crothers relies in her 
Act II, laid in Bridget’s guest-room, having 
covered up the somewhat creaky strings leading 
there with a lot of the fairly amusing, but fre- 
quently inapposite, chit-chat of which she possesses 
the secret. 

But here is a difference. The meeting is not 
quite between wife and mistress, for if Claire 
Woodruf (played with a touch of serious emotion 
by Miss Mary Newcomb) is wife to Roger Wood- 
ruf, fascinating publisher, Mary Howard, success- 
ful novelist for the intelligentsia and virgin at 
twenty-eight, is not yet his mistress. Pretty Miss 
Ann Todd, curiously cast for this part, makes such 
efforts of thought in it that she manages to look 
quite plain. Now we must presume Miss Crothers 
to know her America; otherwise, the spectacle of 
two, if not three, unwed couples, all sighing for one 
other, living in mutual pockets, and yet after 
months and years still refraining from the logical 
conclusion, would strike us as frankly incredible. 
It is in any case a nuisance, and perfectly stupid 
for a London audience, to be douched ‘with a 
stream of mock-modest attitudes and sly jokes on 
the subject of les convenances for which, 
notoriously, no one now cares a rap. 

Mary Howard sighs for Roger, believing in his 
eternal Passion; Roger for Mary, because he is a 
confirmed philanderer ; Claire sighs for Roger’s 


By Rachel 


return, because he is ‘‘ my man,’’ or words to that 
effect; Bridget Drake and Walter Manners sigh 
mutually, but, it seems, are capable of no more ; 
Jimmie Lee so sighs for Mary that we don’t know 
how he finds time to be a journalist, as we are told 
he is. The result of all this sighing is perfect 
American purity. So, nothing really having hap- 
pened—how could anyone think so, as Roger vir- 
tually puts it to Claire at the end ?—and, all fleshly 
thrill being eliminated, Miss Crothers is forced to 
develop her climax round the novel that Mary 
Howard is writing and the supreme question in it, 
viz.: Should a mistress go and visit the wife, with 
the request to set ‘‘ her man ’’ free? Treated on 
this literary plane, the Zaza motive loses some 
ninety per cent. of its dramatic shock and becomes, 
frankly, tedious. The authoress’s intention is 
clear: to etherealise, to spiritualise, and to make 
us feel—Ah, how clever to reproduce the situation 
from Mary’s book in her own life, to make her 
inspire as writer and suffer as woman! Only, it 
doesn’t come off. Considered as a writer, Mary 
is patently bogus: as woman, she is a pretentious 
ass. 

‘‘ When Ladies Meet ’’ may yet catch on in 
London. But if it does, Miss Crothers will have 
to thank Miss Marie Tempest and Mr. . Owen 
Nares. He plays Jimmie Lee, the compleat lover, 
with a grace so easy and diverting; she, Bridget, 
with such chic self-possession that while they are 
on the stage we are kept under a spell, and almost 
half believe in Miss Crothers’ puppets. Miss 
Tempest here does what none has ever seen her 
do before—for she once turns her back upon the 
audience—and, to our surprised delight, acts as 
perfectly with it as in her accustomed position. 
But surprise is misplaced. An artist who can so 
constantly hold the centre of the stage and, doing 
so, can seem totally in the right place, is capable 
of anything. 

Yet even Miss Tempest can hardly carry off the 
last half of this Act III, where she is installed on 
a divan and soliloquises in minor moral aphorisms 
the while Mr. Nares sits gloomy at the feet of Miss 
Todd, Jimmie’s disgruntled inamorata. This is 
to say that Act III is a peculiarly heavy specimen 
of America’s national dish, pie. 

““ The Rivals ’’ (Embassy’s new production) is 
always a joy to see. But it must be confessed that 
the gallant Swiss Cottage enterprise has not the 
right 18th century touch for it. Led by Mr. Baliol 
Holloway as Sir Anthony Absolute, the company 
strive too ponderously for Sheridan’s sparkle. Nor 
is their distinguished visitor, Lady Tree, well cast 
for Mrs. Malaprop, who demands provincial 
breadth, not affected over-refinement. A pleasing 
exception is the Captain Absolute of Mr. Eric 
Portman to whom the Embassy “‘ Rivals ’’ owes 
almost all its consistency and sense of high 
comedy. 


ARTS THEATRE, GT. NEWPORT ST., W.C. 
Tuesday and Thursday Next (May 9 & 11), at 8.30. 
HAROLD HOLT PRESENTS 


HARALD KREUTZBERG 
THE INTERNATIONAL DANCER IN 
TWO DANCE RECITALS 


8s. 6d., 68., 3s. 6d. Chappell's, Bond-st., 
and Queen's Hall: usual Agen 
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N= NOVELS 


Rush Hour. By James Cleugh. Rich & Cowan. 
Ts. 6d. 


Flo, By F. C. Boden. Dent. Ts, 6d. 


The Stalking Horse. By Rafael 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG] 


ia Mr. Cleugh becomes, in the near future, even 
a little cleverer than he is at the moment of 
writing ‘‘ Rush Hour ”’ and if—though God forbid 
—other novelists should follow him, then the 
plight of the novel reader will be a plight indeed. 

To be quite fair to Mr. Cleugh, the main story 
of ‘‘ Rush Hour ”’ is quite extraordinarily good. 
It is written with a fine literary style and with a 
fully developed dramatic sense. But, and believe 
me the but is a large one, his appalling habit of 
including quite extraneous pages in italics—not 
seemingly carrying on the action, nor represent- 
ing the characters’ thoughts, nor apparently 
imagining the elusive might-have-been—is a sin 
which is not easily forgiven him. 

Michael is a queer fish for whom all women 
eventually fall. Michael loves Clare. Paula loves 
Michael. The rich and influential Mr. Voight 
desires Paula. Mr. Cleugh works out his impasse 
naturally and capably—but those italic passages 
(apparently, I am told, carrying on an independent 
but explanatory story about the same people as the 
main story) is too clever and too sophisticated for 
one reviewer. But I like Rich and Cowan’s idea of 
printing on green paper. 

Mr. Boden, on the other hand, being more than 
ordinarily clever in actually seeing the world as it 
is, has not been particularly engaged in proving 
hi. cleverness. He was more concerned with the 
reality of his characters and their importance than 
with any wish to obtrude himself. Mr. Cleugh 
would have revelled in ‘‘ What a clever fellow this 
Cleugh is! ’’ and Mr. Boden would have smiled 
swiftly if he had been told that his people were 
real people. 

At all events ‘‘ Flo” is very realistic. It 
is a story of elemental people who respond to the 
slightest whim or dictate of heart—but they res- 
pond only as far as is consistent with reality. 

‘* The Stalking Horse ’ coming from Mr. Saba- 
tini’s pen is disappointing. King William (of 
William and Mary fame) is on the throne and the 
heroes and heroines of the piece are active Jacobites 
engaged in Jacobite plots. It would almost seem 
that Mr. Sabatini had these people in his mind, 
stuck a pin in his history book, and, having stuck 
‘* William and Mary,”’ pitchforked them into 
Jacobite hatchings and plottings. But the Sabatini 
thrill and breathlessness are gone. 


Sabatini. 


Original Design. By Eardley Beswick. Grayson. 
Ts. 6d. 

Strange Prisoners. By Clotilde 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


Impeached. By Bruce Graeme. Hutchinson. 
Ts, 6d. 


Wollersen. 


“ The Thibaults. By Roger Martin Du Gard. The 


Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


O puzzled was I about “ Original Design ”’ 
that, not knowing Eardley Beswick’s name, 
| rang up the publishers and confessed my ignor- 
ance. ‘They satisfied me. Eardley Beswick is a 
new author. This is his first novel. I beg to 
suggest that, in the school of Arnold Bennett, this 
is the best potential new novelist who has appeared 
for a long time. 

His work is important. Let me say at once that 
not everyone will agree with his point of view. 
But it must be considered and seriously thought 
about. He hits at the very basis of industrialism 
in this country. The craftsman is *‘ sold up ”’ by 
the clever, intriguing powers of finance. Which 
of us who knows our country can deny this 
hypothesis ? 

Mr. Beswick deals with an engineering works. 
He shows us every side of the business. He 
shows us the firm in success, and in the difficult 
times when contracts are hard to obtain, and when 
the laying off of old hands, who had worked many 
years with the firm on a personal basis, was 
imperative. 

There are faults in this novel, but the virtue of 
having written a live book about industrialism 
to-day with all its charaeteristics is of national im- 
portance. And, therefore, I recommend Eardley 
Beswick. 

In *‘ Strange Prisoners ’’ Clotilde Wollersen has 
written what might easily become a best selling 
novel. It is the close and clever study of two 
women—to be fair I should say the close study of 
three clever women—who stand out from the can- 
vas as only a great artist can portray them. 

Let us look at the temptations which beset 
Clotilde Wollersen. Her story tells of a mother 
and a daughter who are both in love with the same 
man. Perhaps this is not a fortunate way to have 
stated her case. Both are real women. There is 
2 true bond between them. The daughter knows 
that her mother is desperately in love with a decent, 
understanding man. She also knows that her 
mother will do nothing to break up the very real 
relationship there is between her mother and her 
father. This is one of the strong points of this 
novel. 

There is no suggestion that either daughter or 
mother falls sexually for the man they both love. 
Not only is this true of the characters which 
Clotilde Wollersen has drawn, but it is an earnest 
of the modern day women, who can look temptation 
squarely in the face, and appreciate the subtlety of 
not giving way to the most elementary of human 
passions. 

“ Impeached *’ is not only one of the best 
thrillers that I have read out of a plethora of such 
books, but it has a personality entirely its own. 
Mr. Bruce Graeme has invented an absolutely new 
(and a far, far better) technique for a thriller. He 
has been caught in the pageantry of British life. 
I strongly recommend that his book should be read. 

‘“* The Thibaults ” is a most entertaining book. 
Here you have Paris of to-day vividly before your 
eyes. Here, with considerable humour, is not only 
the Parisian of to-day but the story of a French 
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family who regard the eternal problem of Catholic 
against Protestant as being of first rate importance. 
W.F. 


Grand Canary. By A. J. Cronin. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Van Kleek. By Elinor Mordaunt. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

God-Intoxicated Man. 
Nicholson. 8s. 6d. 


HEN December wanes and reviewers, bidden 

to proclaim the year’s best novels, gaze 

back on the wildly uneven landscape, there are, 

thank heaven, always a few obvious and friendly 

landmarks. Dr. Cronin obligingly created one 

when he set ‘‘ Hatter’s Castle ’’ on the skyline, 

and ‘‘ Grand Canary ”’ is another book which will 
float serenely into retrospect. 

When that trim cargo ship, the Aureola, started 
off for the Canaries with a handful of passengers 
in search of ‘‘ a change,’’ one thought: ‘‘ Ah, 
another cruise; the public will be getting sea-sick 
soon.’’ But the Aureola’s deck is only the stage 
for the first act—and what a company appear on 
the holystoned boards! Before a hundred sea- 
miles’ voyaging you are filled with fervent likes 
or aversions; Dr. Cronin’s passenger list comes 
completely alive. There is a fat, vulgar, merry, 
malicious old Cockney quean, the keeper of an 
establishment of latitude in Santa Cruz, whom 
Dickens (had the Victorians admitted such por- 
traits) would not have been averse to own; there 
is a nauseating pray-to-God missioner of the 
Seventh Day Unity of Connecticut; there is the 
ex-prize fighter who quotes Plato; there is a 
languid and bored lioness of society; there is the 
pathologist, Harvey Leith, bitter with the incubus 
of a rejected discovery, and Mary Fielding. 

Between the brilliant, moody doctor and Mary 
there is what used to be called an affinity; and 
painfully he climbs out of the abyss of rancour 
and disillusion to contemplate this woman. When 
the two reach Grand Canary, their ways separate ; 
what brings them strangely together again is 
yellow fever. He saves her life. 

This is not even the skeleton of the novel; it is 
the bare backbone. Much that is diverting and ex- 
citing happens to the remainder of the Aureola’s 
freight, but the predestinated and fateful attraction 
between two mortals governs all other events. 

Elinor Mordaunt likewise takes us to an island, 
one in the Pacific; and by coincidence Mrs. Van 
Kleek is another manageress of an establishment 
who smokes cigars, has a stock of comfortable 
proverbs, and a heart of gold. The island, with 
its mixed population, and the influence of Madame 
Van Kleek and her young ladies thereon, provide 
good reading. 

God-Intoxicated _Man’’ is history written 
round the ex-communication of Spinoza. There 
are glimpses of many famous ones of the time, and 
a picture of Amsterdam rent by the blazing intoler- 
ance of theological argument; but the dramatisa- 
tion does not quite succeed, and the Dutch 
philosopher and the quarrels of his day remain a 
tale of long ago. A.B, 


By E. G. Kolbenhayer. 


Lord Birkenhead’s Life of His Father 
(REVIEWED By C. E, BECHHOFER ROBERTS) 


I HAVE for some years followed the present 

Lord Birkenhead’s successful literary career, 
and I am bound, at the outset of this review, to 
surmise that he has reciprocated my interest, inas- 
much as, in compiling his biography of his late 
father, ‘‘ Birkenhead; The First Phase ’’ (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth, 21s.), he seems to show consider- 
able familiarity with my own writings about the 
first Lord Birkenhead. Every biographer is com- 
pelled to rely on contemporary sources for much 
of his material, nor is it reasonable to expect an 
acknowledgment to be made to every such source ; 
at the same time, if a biographer selects a large 
amount of material from a single source and does 
not care to acknowledge it directly or by implica- 
tion, he surely ought—in prudence, if not in 
courtesy—to go to some trouble in dissecting the 
material, checking its accuracy, and restating it 
in a fresh and personal manner. Had Lord 
Birkenhead troubled to ask me, I could have 
warned him against several errors in his biography 
for which, I fear, my own writings are responsible. 
He would also have avoided falling into pits, the 
existence of which he cannot have expected. Take, 
for example, as typical a passage in my article 
about his father in the Liverpool Post on February 
5, 1931, which is on the left below, with Lord 
Birkenhead’s version of the same story on the 
right, from page 265 of his book :— 


I remember a _ surpris- 


ingly eloquent speech which 
he made in a provincial 
town about a local mag- 
nate who had just died. 
He spoke for a quarter of 
an hour in such a fashion 
as to bring tears to the eyes 
of all who heard him. I 
happened to know that the 
subject of his speech had 
been sprung on him with- 
out warning, and that, when 
we entered the hall, he had 
barely known the name of 
the man whom he mourned 
so eloquently. I asked him 
afterwards how hehad man- 
aged to make so moving a 
speech. He replied, ‘I 
said to the chairman with 
secret fury, ‘ All I know 
about the man is that he 
was born an imbecile and 
died an imbecile. You 
really must help me to 
bridge the interval.’ ” 


He delivered an eloquent 
funeral speech in a provin- 
cial town over a local mag- 
nate who had just died. 
He spoke for a quarter of 
an hour in such a way as 
to bring tears into every 
eye in the room. The sub- 
ject of his speech had been 
sprung on him without 
warning, and when he had 
entered the room he had no 
idea of the name of the 
man he had mourned. His 
secretary asked him how 
he had managed to make 
such a moving speech. He 
answered, ‘‘I said to the 
chairman with secret fury : 
‘ All that I know about the 
man is that he was born 
an imbecile and died an 
imbecile. You really must 
help me to the 
interval.’ ” 


Now the point is that this speech was _— by 


F.E. 


in the House of Lords about a foreign 


monarch, recently dead; but I altered the setting 
to avoid giving offence to the latter’s countrymen : 

it seems a pity that the wrong version should go 
forward in what will undoubtedly be an authorita- 
tive biography. This is, of course, only a straw 
in the cumulative wind; but I could also have ~ 
saved Lord Birkenhead and his publisher the ex- 
pense of reprinting page 151 of the book because 
of an error in regard to F.E.’s maiden speech to 
which attention was drawn a week or two ago when 
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the extract appeared in the Daily Telegraph. 
Indeed, the whole description of the maiden speech 
seems more than a little familiar: surely the wide 
researches which Lord Birkenhead should have 
made into this episode ought to have enabled him 
to bring to light a few significant details besides 
those collated in my book. And surely, too, it 
was possible for him to begin his book with a 
different opening than the one I chose for my 
book seven years ago, namely, a reference to the 
punning motto which F.E. adopted: ‘‘ Faber 
meae fortunae,’? ‘‘ Smith of my own fortune.”’ 
How too could Lord Birkenhead and his publisher, 
to take another example from so many, allow the 
following comparison to exist ? 


Begging letters from any- Begging letters which 


body who made the slight- 
est claim to his attention 
were never wholly unsuc- 
cessful. I have written 
dozens of letters enclosing 
cheques for £5 or £10, and 
warning the correspondent 
that this was absolutely the 
last time F.E. would help 
him. But, when the next 
request came, the letter— 
and the gift—were usually 
the same. (Liverpool Post, 
Jan. 26, 1931.) 


were able to establish the 
faintest claim on his atten- 
tion were never written in 
vain. His secretaries wrote 
many letters containing £5 
or £10, together with warn- 
ings that this was abso- 
lutely the last application 
that would be answered, 
but, when the next appeal 
came, the letter and the en- 
closure were always the 
same. (Book, p. 260.) 


When Lord Birkenhead reminds us that, to his 
father, ‘‘ meekness was a sin, and the meek man 
a contemptible invertebrate,’ I cannot be blamed 
if I rustle my vertebrz at his cavalier treatment, 
on so many pages, of my pioneer researches in the 
same field of biography. 

It is obvious, however, that this book will become 
the standard biography of the great man it cele- 
brates: compared with it, all its predecessors are 
as air-guns beside a somewhat ponderous trench- 
mortar. For one thing, Lord Birkenhead has 
clearly had access to some of his father’s col- 
leagues’ correspondence with him during political 
crises—F.E. rarely kept his own or other people’s 
letters—and this gives the book a_ considerable 
historical value, for, as the extracts show, F.E. had 
an amazing capacity for discerning the core of a 
controversy and for applying himself to dissolving 
it. His attitude and his arguments, especially 
when the latter were directed towards a com- 
promise, will be infallible guides to later historians 
of our time. This side of the book is well put 
together. 

The author does his best to probe the secrets of 
his father’s phenomenal personality, but it is 
almost a confession of failure when he is obliged 
to use the overworked cliché that ‘‘ at the bottom 
of his complex character lay amazing contradic- 
tions.’’ This only means that, like all the rest 
of us, Lord Birkenhead has been unable to define 
what lay below these surface aspects. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s introduction, however, comprises what 
is by far the most lifelike picture of F.E. that I 
have ever read. Who reads it, knows the man as 
he was: in Mr. Churchill’s splendid summary, 
““a sincere patriot, a wise, grave, sober-minded 
statesman ; a truly great jurist; a scholar of high 


attainments; and a gay, brilliant, loyal, lovable 
being.” 


A Perfect Sympathy 
Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries. By Ed- 


mund Blunden. Cambridge University Press. 
Ts. 6d. net. 


T needed a poet to appreciate and understand all 
the delicate tracery, the exquisite light and 
shade of Charles Lamb’s character and charm, and 
he lives anew, with what Professor Saintsbury 
used to call “‘ his quaint, self-pleasing fancy,’’ in 
Mr. Blunden’s prose which, without being in the 
least an imitation, is a marvellous interpretation 
of the real Elia in 20th century terms. He under- 
stands Lamb as neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth 
could— or is it his own fantasy of what Lamb was ? 
The reviewer, at any rate, is convinced that Mr. 


Blunden really knows more of Lamb than Lamb 
knew of himself. 


There are few things in literature—the reader is 
begged to take the words literally—more delightfu! 
than Mr. Blunden’s discussion of Lamb’s objec- 
tion to being called “‘ gentle-hearted.”” Coleridge, 
in one of his great moments when he was his true 
self, speaks of ‘‘ my gentle-hearted Charles.”’ 


“* In the next edition,’’ writes Lamb, ‘‘ please to 
blot out ‘ gentle-hearted’’’ (Coleridge has re- 
peated it three times) ‘‘ and substitute drunken- 
dog, ragged-head, odd-eyed, stuttering, or any 
other epithet which truly and properly belongs to 
the gentleman in question. And for Charles read 


Tom, or Bob, or Richard, for more delicacy. 
Damn you...” 


As Mr. Blunden puts it admirably, ‘‘ Lamb was 
not in the mood to saint himself, and would have 
bitten Thackeray for sainting him later.’ 


Elia’s Tragedy 


Lamb’s tragedy was unique. The shadow of 
madness hung over all his life and work. His 
sister in a paroxysm of insanity killed his mother 
and was confided to his care, so that the rest of his 
life was really concentrated on her protection. 
Was it more merciful that she should be left to a 
brother’s guardianship or that she should have 
been handed over to an institution, as the law of 
to-day would require? That is a question which 
cannot be answered this side of the grave. 


If he had been forbidden the burden, Charles 
Lamb might have been a greater figure in our 
literature; for ‘*‘ Lamb was greater even than his 
writings.”’ But would he himself have been as 
great even if modern psychology had saved him 
from the fear of madness? Would Wordsworth 
have been shaken into that outburst of simple 
truth ? 

And if in him meekness at time gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles strange, 
Many and strange, that hung about his life; 
Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 

A soul by resignation sanctified ... . 

O, he was good, if e’er a good Man lived. 

Some of our moderns may make fun of the word 
*“‘ good,”” but not Mr. Blunden. Charles Lamb 


lived his life as every sane man would wish to live 
his, true to himself. H.W.A. 
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A Critic’s Memories 


Musician’s Gallery. By M. D. Calvocoressi. Faber 
& Faber. 18s. 


R. CALVOCORESSI enjoyed the great ad- 
vantage of working in Paris as a student 
during the most interesting years of modern 
French musical development. In the nineties he 
lived in the Boulevard Malesherbes, two floors 
below Pierre Louys, one of whose intimates was 
Debussy. Music came to Mr. Calvocoressi with 
an appeal he could not resist, and in response he 
took to criticism in place of medicine. It was his 
métier to introduce new composers to their public, 
to proclaim the merits of modern masterpieces to 
those who were not prepared to admit the un- 
familiar idiom. 

We learn from him how Debussy and Ravel had 
to suffer from the abuse of the ignorant and from 
the opposition of the schoolmen, how Ravel was 
refused the Prix de Rome, how Vincent d’Indy’s 
work was ignored or flouted, how, at first perform- 
ance, ‘* Pelléas and Mélisande ’’ was hissed as the 
acts drew toa close. Mr. Calvocoressi has known 
all the moderns, some of whom are no more than 
names to us, Bourgault-Ducoudray, for example. 
He laboured for years to find the original score of 
‘* Boris Godounov,”’ and has been all his life a 
keen admirer of Moussorgsky. He tells amusing 
stories of his association with that erratic genius, 
Serge Diaghileff, while engaged on the production 
of Russian ballet in Paris and London; he was on 
the friendliest terms with Arnold Bennett, who 
added music to a host of other interests. He has 
met, and apparently understood, Schénberg, and 
tells us that some of the most effective of the Shé- 
hérézade ballet music, the massacre of the 
offending slaves, was written by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
to describe a storm at sea and the wrecking of the 
ship of Sindbad the Sailor. The music of the 
ballet was adapted from a symphonic suite. 

** Musician’s Gallery ’’ is a book which should 
appeal to all amateurs of music who are interested 
in the transition that has carried us from the 
idiom of Verdi and Gounod to the strange utter- 
ances of Stravinsky and Prokofief. S.L.B. 


Six Centuries of English Literature (in six 
volumes). Edited by Richard Ferrar Patter- 
son. Blackie. 12s. 6d. 


ENIX Centuries of English Literature ’’ does 

not pretend to be a complete anthology 
—but it does claim to be a survey of the best poets 
and prose writers on both sides of the Atlantic 
during six centuries. 

And, more than that, its appendices, alphabetical 
list of authors and full index all serve to make 
it a biographical dictionary whose use cannot be 
denied. Naturally, no two editors would have 
chosen the same excerpts, but Richard Ferrar 
Patterson has, we think, chosen well and wisely for 
a book that is not only one of reference but which, 
by the very arrangement of the pieces, stresses the 
continuity and development of English literature, 
and makes its study one of pleasure for the student 
who might otherwise have regarded his studies 
more in the light of a task than that of a pleasure. 


Cacoethes Loquendi 


Speech! A Simple Guide to the Platform. By 
G. E. M. Walker. Philip Allan. 2s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By W.H.B.] 


Are you keen on public speaking? Here’s the 
book you have been seeking ! 
Mr. Walker, whose experience is wide, 
In some fifteen chapters teaches all the art of 
making speeches 
In this handy and efficient little guide. 


He advises the beginner who is speaking after 
dinner 
Not to read his speech or learn it off by heart, 
He gives excellent instructions on such things as 
Introductions, ”’ 
For in speaking half the battle is the start. 


He declares to ‘‘ err’ is human for a man or for 
a woman, 
But in public speakers (as you would expect) 
He, with righteous indignation, says that this 
abomination 
Is a ‘‘ noxious weed "’ which must be sternly 


checked. 


Facts, statistics, 
quotations 
Mr. Walker tells the tyro how to use, 
He condemns slurred words and stooping and the 
voice that’s always drooping, 


And gives hints upon the gestures one should 
use. 


illustrations, and occasional 


That this book of Mr. Walker's should increase 
our public talkers 
Is the last thing I am hoping—God forbid ! 
But if those who must speak heed him and will 
sedulously read him, 
They will certainly speak better than they did. 


The Tragedy of Wilde 


- Wilde. By G. J. Renier. Peter Davies. 
HIS biegraphy is worthy of its predecessors. 
Dr. Renier writes of the tragedy of Oscar 
Wilde in plain language, which may shock the 
survivors of the past generation, though it ex- 
presses with sympathy and justice the point of 
view that is being forced upon the world by the 
increase of knowledge. 
cessful in reproducing a phantom of Wilde’s con- 
versation, that elusive masterpiece which helped to 
carry him so high to fall so low, and no judgment 
could be more true than his conclusion that ‘* by 
1895 drink and sexual indulgence had marked him 
down for the physical destruction that would have 
come, even if society and the law had not ordered 
the catastrophe in an unexpected manner.’’ Oscar 
Wilde, disciple of Pater, who so utterly failed to 
understand the commandment ‘to burn always 
with a hard, gem-like flame,” carried in himself 
the seeds of his own destruction: it only: needed 
success to make them flourish luxuriantly. 


He is particularly suc- | 
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“Plain John Dryden” 
Dryden. By Christopher Hollis. | Duckworth. 
10s. 

T is a little confusing for those who belong to 

the generation which is now squeezing into 
the shelf to face the general re-writing of history 
that is fashionable. ‘‘ Bloody Mary ”’ is becom- 
ing a saint, the Virgin Queen a monster of iniquity 
and the glorious year of 1688 a symbol of disaster. 
Roman Catholicism seems to be securing a mono- 
poly of historians who will no doubt in a later age 
be dealt with as severely as they deal to-day with 
Macaulay. 

There is, of course, no such thing as historic 
truth. A historian has to choose from an infinity 
of materials like any other artist, and must shape 
his work in accordance with a point of view which 
is the same thing as bias. Thucydides was more 
successful in leaving facts to speak for themselves 
than any other historian before or since, but even 
so he could not quite disguise his prejudices. 

Mr. Christopher Hollis has written a very bril- 


liant study of Dryden. It is a joy to read a student 
of literature who writes with real wit. 


The Stuart interpretation of Elizabethan history 
was a trifle uncertain. It was quite agreed that then, 
as ever, the Lord’s anointed ruled by right Divine, 
but what made things a little difficult was that the 
Cavalier philosopher was not quite sure who was the 
Lord’s anointed. And, if Elizabeth had, as presum- 
ably she had, a Divine right to cut off Mary Stuart’s 
head, Mary Stuart had an equally Divine, and some- 


The Garden of Thorns. By O. Rothfield. Hutchin- 
son. 12s. 6d. 

‘* The Garden of Thorns ”’ is a paraphrase for 
marriage, and all the intelligent, whether married 
or unmarried, would be wise to study it. It must 
not be assumed from the title that the author is 
an enemy of marriage: on the contrary, he finds 
in a wise marriage, that is, a union based on the 
love which includes and transcends physical pas- 
sion, the highest expression of human life. Puri- 
tanism is treated by him as he deserves, though 
many may perhaps dissent from his not entirely 
unqualified approval of the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church towards sex. 


The Home of Mankind. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
There is nothing very new in this popular treatise 
on geography, though it may bring home to those 
who have not considered the subject facts which 
are not immediately apparent. Some of its illus- 
trations are suggestive: others recall that brilliant 
caricature of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
appeared at the beginning of this century. The 
letter-press is easy reading, though it is not always 
accurate. The Spanish zone in Morocco is not 
a small corner opposite Gibraltar, but a strip along 
the coast. The Sultan of Morocco had four, not 
two capitals—Marrakesh, Fez, Mequinez and 
Rabat—and the French in establishing the seat of 
their Protectorate at Rabat merely emphasised the 
traditional position of that coast town as_ the 
bureaucratic capital of the Shereefian Empire. 


By H. van Loon. 


what more fundamental right to keep her head on. fm 


When Lord’s anointeds fell out with one another 
and queens who could do no wrong started accusing 
other queens of doing a great deal of wrong, things 
became a little difficult to explain, and less said about 
it, Stuart partisans seem generally to have felt, the 


He has effectively rebutted Macaulay’s sneers 
and shown that Dryden’s conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church had nothing in it of self-interest. 
He does not point out that that change of attitude 
was inevitable from Dryden’s character. Security 
—that security which the Elizabethans declared 
was ‘“‘ the surest road to utter damnation ’’—was 
the key-note of his life. He sought it first in 
politics, and then in religion, when he had learned 
that there is no safety in governments or kings, 
he accepted that which was ready made for him 
by tradition and authority. 


It was this weakness in Dryden’s self which 
made him not quite such a great poet as Mr. Hollis 
thinks. He lacks the magic touch. It is really 
disappointing to find so acute a critic as Mr. Hollis 
comparing him with Lucretius and suggesting that 
the Latin poet was inferior because of “‘ a straining 
after magnificence ’’ and a lack of ‘‘ humanity.”’ 
Was there ever such nonsense? Who would not 
give all ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,”’ indeed, the 
whole of Dryden, for a few of the great lines of 
Lucretius, glorious in their rhythm and unspeak- 
ably appealing in their sense of human sorrow? 
Not so easily can a writer of to-day dismiss the 
profound truth : ; 


“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


It pays a bank to be used by its 
customers, though many of its 
services cost the customer nothing 


It is the Westminster Bank’s policy 
to popularize its services by issuing 
simply worded accounts of various 
ways in which it is glad to be used. 
These bright covered little leaflets 
are conspicuous in any branch of 
the Bank, and may be taken freely. 
They already coraprise ‘39 Advan- 
tages of an Account’, ‘Points before 
Travelling’, ‘Securities’, “The Sav- 
ing Habit’, ‘Wills’, ‘Income Tax’, 
and others 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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Fitzgerald of the Sea 


A Fitzgerald Medley. Edited by Charles Ganz. 
Methuen. lds. 


DWARD FITZGERALD as yacht owner is 
not nearly so well known as Edward Fitz- 
gerald as translator of Omar Khayyam. And yet 
yachting or, to be more accurate, sailing a Lowes- 
toft schooner, was the biggest interest in his life. 


Mr. Ganz has made an assiduous collection of 
snippets dealing with this side of Fitzgerald’s life, 
and they make an attractive picture of the man. 
Here are letters and jottings, comments and remi- 
niscences, all to do with Fitzgerald’s passion for 
Suffolk and the sea. Half the book is taken up 
with this, the remainder being filled with reprints 
from early works, articles, stories, etc. 


But it is to the first half of the book that you will 
return, with its delightful list of Suffolk Sea 
Phrases. ‘‘ Puff the Gaff ’’—to blow a_ secret, 
“* Swoffy ’’—muddled with drink, are singularly 
expressive phrases and what better description of 
oak could be found than ‘‘ the lastenest wood,”’ 
meaning the most endurable. But surely Fitz- 
gerald goes astray when he notes that a cable- 
length is 120 fathoms. 


To the many devotees of Edward Fitzgerald, this 
book will be very welcome. And the reprinting 
of those Sea Phrases is, as they would say in 
Suffolk, ‘‘ wholly good.” 


Going Foreign. By Charles Pears, R.O.I. 


Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


O the true yachtsman there comes a time when 

he gets tired of pottering about in home 

waters; in sailing from Burnham to Dover, on to 

the Solent, a visit to Torbay, and so on. It is 

then that the urge comes to “ go foreign ’’ and to 
explore a little the other side of the Channel. 


It is here that Mr. Pears comes on the scene with 
his admirable book, which is a veritable mine of 
information for the adventurous yachtsman setting 
out on his first trip to the other side. Here are full 
sailing directions, courses to steer and snags to 
avoid. Even charts themselves are provided, and 
the whole story is told in the delightfully free style 
which made Mr. Pears’ previous book so de- 
servedly popular. 


Mr. Pears describes three trips, the first to Calais 
and along the coast to Cherbourg, the second from 
Burnham across to Flushing, along the Nether- 
lands coast and home from Zeebrugge, and the 
third via Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque and 
Ostende. Mr. Pears is also an artist of repute, 
and his illustrations are charming. 


There is no need to beg, borrow or steal this 
book. Pay out your ten shillings and sixpence 
gladly, for the book is worth double its price. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Satarday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


DENCE 


Larwood Again! 

SIR,—Permit me, as an old cricketer, and as one who 
founded his whole idea of cricket on what he deemed to 
be the standard fixed by England, to protest against the 
articles appearing in your issue of 28th January. I feel 
it is my duty to protest against the vituperative ex- 
pressions you used. To my mind they were uncalled 
for and unfounded. I was present at the Test Match 
played in Melbourne and at the match against an 
Australian XI and thus had an opportunity of watching 
the bowling of England. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, in my opinion, Larwood bowled at the batsmen. 
The number of wickets actually hit made no difference 
to me in arriving at such opinion. If a fast bowler 
bowls often enough at a batsman he may well intimidate 
him and so in the end hit the wicket. A bat is given to 
a man to score with and to protect his wicket. It was 
never pretended that a bat was to be used as a shield to 
protect one’s body. In protecting one’s body any one 
may perpetrate strokes that are not known as cricketing 
strokes, and such strokes may be fatal with the field 
adequately placed. I have never met a_ cricketer, 
English or Australian, who tolerated bowling at a man. 
To bowl at a man is not, and never was, Cricket. 
Imagine two teams with fast bowlers each adopting such 
tactics. It would become a “‘ battle,’? and cease to be 
cricket. 

To my mind the complaint made by the Australians was 
justified. I strongly object to ‘‘ Barracking.”’ I hate it! 
But these tactics made the ‘‘ Barracking ’? worse. As an 
old cricketer I definitely say that such tactics will ruin 
the dear old game; it will embitter tempers and strain 
nerves. I myself would prefer to see all Test Matches 
end, not, as you say, for 10 years, but for ever. 

This may be strong comment, but your articles call for 
strong comment. I would like to say that I think that 
the better team won. W. H. Move. 

Judges Chambers, County Court, 

Melbourne. 

[Mr. Moule is the one surviving cricketer of the two 
teams that took part in the first Test Match in England, 
played in September, 1880.—Ep., S.R.] 


Pills for Earthquakes 

SIR,—The Treasury-appointed Raeburn Committee, 
whose proposals to date hold the field, urges addi- 
tional taxation at a rate in a full year of £1,200,000. 
Spread over 615 constituencies, of which 400 are vitally 
affected, in 52 annual weeks of competitive trading with 
private enterprise, excluding furniture or clothes dealers 
and taking in only the registered small grocers of which 
the London area has nearly 50,000, this amounts to 6d. 
a week per shop! No wonder the gargantuan measure 
staggers the retail traders’ protective society by its 
futility ! 

Why not abandon pretence? Admit the Co-ops. are 
here to stay with £100,000,000 turnover a year in the 
distributive societies alone—and tax them on a separate 
basis of turnover. At 3d. in the £ the receipts are 
£25,000,000. Isn’t that worth getting? 


PARLIAMENTARY JOBBYIST. 


The Voices 

SIR,—Mr. Baldwin again infers that all the Indian 
Civil Service is Irwinite. Yet in Lord Irwin’s own 
reign there, Messrs. Robert Bernays, Harold Spender, 
and A. G. Gardiner, all Liberal journalists, wrote in the 
British Liberal Press at varying dates that up to 80 
per cent. were against it! It is as fair to expect permanent 
officials of the Board of Education to support our present 
total State expenditure in education services as adequate : 
those who know private opinions know they deny it. 
Yet Lord Irwin ignores their view, rightly enough, on the 
score of other opinions—from the Treasury, Industry 
and Banks. Similarly in Roads or the Navy. Which 
Sea-Lord is content in his heart with to-day’s Fleet ? 


Whitehall Court, S.W.1. Ropert Scorr. 
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The Tied House 

SIR,—There are 615 M.P.’s, of whom 467 are Tories : 
of these 243 only cared to accept or reject responsibility 
for the packed Committee on India. And 160 only cared 
to trust Sir Samuel Hoare, of whom some 60 hold govern- 
ment jobs. So it comes to this, that Mr. Churchill’s 80 
is now within measuring distance of Lord Irwin’s body- 
guard of 100. Well, the buttons are off. And there’ll be 
blood drawn soon. If I say the sooner the better, I shall 
certainly not misrepresent the feelings of the Tory man 
in the street. But Mr. Baldwin doesn’t know that we 
exist. For him we are only the rabble! 

Westminster. G. CAMERON. 


A Chance for the League 

SIR,—“ Ignota’s ’”’ suggestion that the League of 
Nations should organise a concerted boycott of Russia 
seems based on the idea that the League of Nations, act- 
ing as a sort of automatic Robot, could possibly impose 
such a boycott. 

Whilst I am not in any sense denying the excellence 
of the suggestion, it must be remembered that such a boy- 
cott could only result from agreement on the part of 
the nations that it should be imposed. Equally obviously, 
such an agreement can never be arrived at until some 
member-nation puts the proposal on to the agenda. 

If no nation, such as Great Britain, even proposes the 
step, omission to take action must be the fault of the 
nations and not of the League itself as an organisation. 

London, W.C.1. C. CLAXTON TURNER. 


Efficiency 

SIR,—It is to be hoped that the new Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by the Post Office will make a great 
deal of effort to reform the various departments. 

One glaring instance of gross inefficiency of postal 
arrangements was when a letter posted in S.E.15 district 
oi January 6th of this year reached the address it was 
directed to in Central London on January 16th. | 

What is needed is a large comb-out of the mass of 
inefficient, uneducated and unintelligent clerks that are 
employed by the Post Office at a wage far above their 
worth. Business girls and University women should 
advisably be employed in their places. 

Millman Street. M. A. MARSHALL. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 33. 
Faust’s TEMPTER IS WELL KNOWN, AND WHO HE CLAIMED 
TO BE; 
BotH NAME AND CHARACTER IN OUR TWO PILLARS SEE. 
HIS FORTE, HE BOASTS, HAS ALWAYS BEEN NEGATION; 
DESTRUCTION—THAT’S HIS FAVOURITE OCCUPATION ! 
. In my soft arms enwrapt, few cares you know. 
. Behead a pile—of corn, or sand, or snow. 
. Confessing thus my fault, I ask for grace. 
. Worn by the culprit who has run his race. 
At each end lop what is of monstrous size. 
. A fish detected both by nose and eyes. 
. One-half a croaker few folks care for much. 
. Core of what’s weak, and yielding to the touch. 
. Hall-mark there’s none : it’s only this, I fear. 
10. Go east, go west, there’ll but a pair appear. 
11. One against one, sir, is the usual plan. 
12. Curtail me : two’s the share of every man. 
13. Cut off my tail: the share of each man’s two. 
14. Me, ’tis alleged, a lynx can see clean through. 


SOLUTION oF AcRosTiIc No. 82 


M O roce oO 
Ss U 
Q nercu Ss 
U kas E 

ok I f F 
T rave L 

ec O 
E r E 
S ummon 


The winner of Acrostic No. 31 (the first correct solu- 


tion opened) was T. R. U. Crofts, to whom a book will 
be sent. 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF ABUNDANCE 


A Programme of National Imporiance 


By 
A. WYATT TiILBY 


Reprinted, with additional matter, from 


The Saturday Review 


PRICE 6d. (Post free 7d.) 


from 
The Chawton Publishing Co. Ltd. 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 
or any bookstall 


JOIN 
THE NAVY LEAGUE 
NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose sole 
object is to watch the interests of the Navy. All patri- 
otic citizens should therefore give it their moral and 
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ITY.—By Our City Epitor 


HE financial antics of America must continue 
to claim the attention of financial and com- 
mercial circles in London until there is some in- 
dication as to how far President Roosevelt intends 
to make use of the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon him. At the moment the President has been 
empowered to devalue the dollar to half its 
original worth, accept large War Debt payments 
in silver, repudiate the clauses in bond contracts 
whereby interest is made payable in dollars on a 
gold standard parity basis, and, in fact, take almost 
any steps to produce violent inflation. Naturally 
there has been a jump in share values on Wall 
Street and in commodity prices in America, but 
there has also been a weakness in the dollar owing 
to the great temptation to speculators to operate 
against it. The important point to note is whether 
dollar commodity prices rise sufficiently to offset 
the depreciation in the dollar exchange. If 
American consumption is stimulated by the rise 
sufficiently to overcome the fall in the dollar, then 
the upward tendency of world prices will be bene- 
ficial. Otherwise America will only be faced with 
the awkward flow of funds from the debtor nations 
to pay for American products and the effect will 
be deflationary. 

The most that is hoped for from the World 
Economic Conference next month is the clearing 
of the ground for the removal of some of the chief 
barriers to international trade. The whole tangle 
of tariffs and exchange restrictions cannot be 
straightened for years, but the City feels that a 
start has been made with the signing of the Anglo- 
Argentine trade treaty, though the effect on the 
Buenos Aires exchange will for a time be very 
small.” _ The granting by London bankers of a 
£30,000,000 credit to France is also taken as a 
measure of co-operation, though there is no ques- 
tion of the credit having been intended specifically 
to support the franc exchange. Home conditions 
continue to show some signs of improvement, and 
stock markets were heartened by the Dunlop 
Rubber Company’s announcement of profits for 
1932 of £1,542,000 compared with £1,181,000 in 
the previous year. 


Insurance Results 

For the sixth consecutive year the Alliance 
Assurance Company is paying a dividend of 18s. 
per share, the profits from the various departments 
including interest amounting to £871,176 for 1932 
compared with £861,145 for 1931, small decreases 
in the amounts received by the profit and loss from 
the Fire and Accident departments being more 
than offset by an increase of over £32,000 in the 
transfer from Marine, where the Fund is left in a 
strong position. Reserve is raised to £1,100,000 
by the allocation of a further £100,000 and, after 
provision for the dividend, the balance unappro- 
priated is increased as compared with the previous 
year. Profits in the Life department are derived 
from the Imperial and Provident accounts, and 
amounted to £16,186 for 1932 compared with 
£14,000 for 1931; new Life business at £3,835,886 
also showed an increase on the 1931 figure. 


The London Assurance accounts for 1982 show 
that net new life business was £2,075,416 compared 
with £1,959,984 in 1931 and the Life Fund at the 
end of 1932 at £7,123,372 showed an increase of 
£446,616, but the rate of interest on the Funds 
was lower at £4 7s. 1ld. per cent. net compared 
with £4 9s. in 1931. Though Fire business also 
increased substantially the department makes a 
smaller contribution to profit and loss at £26,990, 
the Fire Fund being left at £1,924,639. Marine, 
however, transfers £170,824 compared with 
£159,323 in the previous year, and the Marine 
Fund is left at nearly 104 per cent. of the premium 
income. Accident business also expanded and 
transfers £65,210 to profit and loss, making a 
total balance in that account of £365,066, from 
which the dividend for the year is made up to 
lls. 3d. per share as for the previous year. 


Stores Profits 

The big stores have experienced a difficult task 
in the face of declining retail prices to maintain 
turnover and profits, and the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society did well to report a net profit 
for the past year of £121,263 compared with 
£120,756 for the previous year, the dividend being 
maintained at 124 per cent. for the year. As Sir 
Frederick Gascoigne, who follows the late Lord 
Ebury as Chairman of the Society, pointed out at 
the meeting last week, the reduction in gross pro- 
fits was more than offset by a reduction in 
expenses. Sir Frederick is of opinion that im- 
provement in retail trading conditions must depend 
upon allevation of the present burden of taxation, 
and in this connection he was hopeful that the 
concession made in the Budget this year of allow- 
ing Income Tax to be paid, as previously, in equal 
instalments, would benefit Christmas trade. 


By reason of the trade for which they cater, 
Marks and Spencer Ltd. experience rather different 
conditions, but their profits of £816,758 for the 
past year compared with £670,117 for 1931-32 
make a splendid showing and seem to indicate 
that the purchasing power of the bazaar customer 
has not suffered to the same extent as that of his 
supposedly ‘‘richer’’ brethren. Marks and 
Spencer are maintaining the 35 per cent. dividend 
with 10 per cent. bonus in shares as for the 
previous year. 


Rio Tinto Copper 

At the annual meeting of the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany, Sir Auckland Geddes, the Chairman, dealt 
with the valuation of the company’s investments. 
The mines in Spain after 25 years working are 
past their zenith, and the company has provided 
for the future by the acquisition of a huge holding 
in Rhokana Corporation, which is developing the 
largest Rhodesian copper deposits. Sir Auckland 
did not consider the valuation of the mines in 
Spain at 4} millions excessive, and with regard to 
the Rhodesian investments Sir Auckland pointed 
out that on the day he had signed the balance- 
sheet their market value was in excess of their 
book value, and that therefore provision for market 
depreciation existing at the close of 1932 was un- 
necessary. 
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By Mark Forrest 


42nd Street. Directed by Lloyd Bacon. Regal. 


A Farewell to Arms. Directed by Frank Borzage. 
Carlton. 


FTER the lull last week there is a tornado of 

new pictures this, for the London cinema 
public is not yet large enough to keep a half-a- 
dozen of the principal cinemas full for more than 
a fortnight. The two best of the new entertain- 
ments, as I indicated last week, are ‘‘ 42nd Street ”’ 
at the Regal, and the screen version of Mr. 
Hemingway’s ‘‘ A Farewell to Arms” at the 
Carlton. 


A Tune and a Chorus 


The former picture is a comedy with music; it 
contains one really good tune, an excellent chorus 
and many amusing lines, but what is more impor- 
tant is that the character drawing is clever. The 
plot is the old familiar favourite, that of the chorus 
girl who makes good when the leading lady ‘‘ goes 
bad ’’—this time with a sprained ankle. It has 
served as a towel horse so many times before that 
no one can be very intrigued by the woodwork, but 
the clothes which are drying on it here are more 
than usually attractive, and those who want to get 
a glimpse of life behind the scenes of a musical 
comedy on Broadway should not only be in- 
structed, but kept smiling. When the production 
is finally launched there is some really excellent 
photography, and the direction, especially of the 
earlier crowd scenes, is very smooth. Warner 
Baxter, as the producer, gives a good perform- 
ance, but Bébé Daniels, playing the leading lady 
who so conveniently loses her part to the chorus 
girl, is the more convincing. Ruby Keeler, who 
is Al Jolson’s wife and a newcomer to the screen, 
plays the chorus girl; her tap dancing is first rate, 
but the rest is rather mediocre. 


Tears and A Muddle 


‘* A Farewell to Arms,’’ at the Carlton, reduced 
the majority of my immediate neighbours to tears, 
and if that be the criterion of success, then here 
is one, but it is difficult to be enthusiastic about 
the picture. Anyone who has not read the 
book will find the incidents that occurred in 
this holocaust very hard to understand as they are 
presented on the screen ; indeed it is all an unholy 
muddle. 


In exchange for that the rest of the story has 
been turned into a bath of sentiment by Mr. Bor- 
zage, and Helen Hayes and Gary Cooper are 
treated by him much as were Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell in his great success ‘‘ Seventh 
Heaven ”’; indeed Helen Hayes takes such “ an 
unconscionable time a’dying’”’ that I began to 
wonder whether a happy ending was in store after 
all, but she goes at last and the bells of peace are 
mingled with the tears of Gary Cooper. Adolphe 
Menjou provides the welcome contrast in the part 
of the army surgeon. 
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An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient 


Greek Education 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN 
Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge 


In matter and style, with its happy vase illustra- 
tions, it is an attractive book, and remains the best, 
as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the 
English language. The Times 


The book is a masterpiece. Anybody who cares for 
learning and teaching will read it with delight: 
all those who talk about education ought to be com- 
pelled to read it. The Morning Post 


It combines in a singular degree freshness of 
interest with fulness of first-hand knowledge. 
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Next Week's Broadcasting 


TUDIO broadcasts next week are somewhat 

dwarfed by relays from outside, which include 

the Brahms, Centenary Concerts from Queen’s 
Hall, and the Covent Garden Operas. 

Last week was remarkable for two things—a 
weak vaudeville programme which included the 
Worst Turn Ever Broadcast and an excellent 
“* Miscellany ’’ from Denis Freeman and M. H. 
Allen. This latter was not so highbrow as usual 
but it was none the worse for that. 
many first-rate items I unhesitatingly select Miss 
Gladys Young’s beautiful interpretation of ‘‘ The 
I had thought that Miss Young 


Lady’s Maid.” 


From the 


job. 


would never give us anything more perfect than 
her performance in Philip Wade’s ‘‘Family Tree,”’ 
but she has proved me to be a bad prophet. 
Having been off the brow standard for very 
nearly an hour Mr. Freeman unwisely returned to 
it with a horrible piece of deliberate cacophony by 
Hindemith. No doubt those charming people who 
train their brows up hop-poles thought it too 
terribly something or other, but it very nearly 
ruined my May Day. 
grateful to Mr. Freeman if he would tell me 
whether the brass and percussion really do finish a 
bar after the rest of the orchestra in this monu- 
mental work or whether Mr. Edward Clark and the 
strings had nearly given the thing up as a bad 


Incidentally I should be 


ALAN HOWLAND. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


Shipping 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on June 1-3 
for Entrance Scholarships, varying 

from £80 to £40, for boys 4 3 on Ma 
lst. For particulars app to the 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N examination will oe held on 6th and 
ith June, = elect to eight 
Scholarships varying from £80 
to £45 a year ull pantoulans on 


Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
Telegrams : ‘““ComMFoRTABLE.”” 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse, 
Stanway, near Wincucomse, Glos. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele 
phone: Droitwich 50. 


tion to the Headmaster. 


DURHAM SCHOOL 


Examination for King's Scholarships, 

ranging in annual value from £20 to 
£70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, anne 
13. Candidates must be under 14 on ther 
following the For further 


rticulars, apply to. Rev. . Luce, 
eadmaster. ool House, Durham. 
EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


ranging in value from 
£20 to £80 will be offered at an_Exam- 

ination to be held in_June, 1933. Further 

information from the Headmaster. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held on October 
2th, 26th and 7. for eight Entrance 
Scholarships, value from £100 to £30, for 
boys under 14 on 31st December, 1933. For 
tai ppp ly The Bursar, Haileybury 
College, 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60— 
£10. Examination, June 20, 21 at 
Preparatory School: Age, under 14 on Ist 
July. Ordinary fees £123 Ty inclusive. 
Apply the Rev. the Headmas 


LANCING COLLEGE 


N iain be held at the 

Church House, estminster, on the 

7th, and &th June for six 
of ‘trom, £80 £80 £40. For details app 

ege, 


Lancing 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIP Examination, May 30th, 
and and June Ist, 1933, at 
Nine or more Scholarships, one 
of £120, "Three of £70, four of £60 wit 
sible additions where necessary. Candi- 
be under 14 on April 1st. - Classics, 
Modern Languages. matics. Apply to 
eadmaster, Shrewsbury. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


PPiecdent for external London Degrees. 
idential, three men’s and three 
women’s fields, own estate 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele 
phone 47. 


ATLOCK, ROCKSIDE. The 
all- the-year ydro 
Ph. Matlock 312. Tel. Rockside. ‘Matlock. 


XFORD. A small and unexpectedly good 

hotel where every visitor feels welcome. 

ee terms. The Castle Hotel. 
el. : 


Swan Hotel. ’Phone: 5. 


Crown Hotel. "Phone: 63. 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 
Superior Boa = -Residence. Every com- 
fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington Gardens, 
Eastbourne. 


To Let 


O LET. On outskirts of Hampshire 
Coast town—1 mile sea, golf, polo. 
Early Georgian house, panelled, snadergleed. 
electric light and wes. main water, drain- 
age, gas, central heating. Lounge hall, 4 
sitting. 10 bedrooms (5 fitted h. & c. basins), 
rooms.—Excellent domestic offices.— 
qeable garage, cottage 5 rooms, walled gar- 
den—in all about 3 acres. 
particulars and 'rom_ Boz 1770, 
“The Saturday Review,” ork Buildings, 
Adelphi, 


MALL SEASIDE BUNGALOW to LFET, 
FURNISHED, not August. —Nelson_ 
arter, Praa Sands, Cornwall. 


TO LET 


rooms, with Service, 
Lift. Wee ater, Central Heating. 
Very central] and quiet. Rental moderate. 
Apply Box 0401, Tue 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER 
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(Under Contract with 
H.M. Government) 


Frequent and Regular Sailings 
from 


LONDON ‘MARSEILLES, etc., 
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SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN 
GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 
STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, EAST & SOUTH 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, etc., etc. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets _ 
sino Tickets of 
rien 
Zealand 


ness, P. 
Street, 


Office (P- 

ce 

LEADE 


I. Agents. GRAY DAWES 
Bx 122, Leadenhall Street, Fos 


er Busi- 
‘ocks 


cruise during last wee 
first week in “Septem References 


ad gi 
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